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I Vote For... 


ITH the big election out of the way, 

and the President and Governors and 
Senators and Representatives all settled, we 
come around to our own election. But this 
time The Scholastic wants you to vote for 
things instead of people. 


To Explain: 


E’D like to know which of the many 

features and departments of The 
Scholastic our readers enjoy the most. There 
is The Poetry Corner, the Tabloid Book Re- 
views, Tyroglyphics, My Favorite Character 
in Fiction, The Book of the Week, Who 
Painted Me? Scrambled History, and the 
like. 


IFFERENT people, different tastes. 

What's sauce for the goose, is poison to 
the gander. That's why we try to get as wide 
a variety of dishes as possible into The Scho- 
lastic menu, and at the same time keep it well 
balanced, as all good meals should be. 


UT we can’t always be sure. To coin an 

original expression, we can’t always be 
perfect. And you can tell us if we aren't. 
After all, everything we do is for your 
approval. 


HERE’S no especial hurry, but when 

you have a few moments to spare you 
might tell us, in fifty or seventy-five words, 
what your favorite dish is. On the other 
hand, perhaps your favorite dish isn’t in- 
cluded in the menu. (We hope it isn’t spin- 
ach.) If it’s a popular dish, and one you 
think others might enjoy, you might tell us 
about that too. For, while you're beginning 
to think about vacation, we're beginning to 
plan for next season, and you can help. 


Drop us a line sometimes. 


The §CHOLASTIC 
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IN-THIS-AND-FUTURE-ISSUES 








cover picture, “Ave Maria,” Bf 


_— WALKER, painter of our 
adian by birth, but lived in New York for 


Corcoran Gallery, Washing- 
ron He is also an accomplished water- 


a member of the National Institute of Arts 
and Letters. 


E are sure we shall not have to blow 

a trumpet to get our girl (and boy) 

tennis fans to read Helen Wills’ article. It 

is full of practical hints, of good humor, good 

ip, and the spirit of the outdoors. 

In the next and each of the remaining issues 

except the Student-Written Number, there 

will be other fine athletic features under the 

editorship of Robert Harron. Keep your eyes 
open! 


RE mathematicians interested in history 

and literature, or vice versa? We have 
always wondered, and now we may find out, 
if the same bunch answers the big Biographi- 
cal Puzzle on page 11 that took part in the 
Math Puzzle contest last December. Read 
every word on the page twice before you 
begin work, and again before you send in 
your report. We'll guarantee you a good 


pamphlet reprint, “How to Use 
ibrary” is now ready for distri- 


ped Fg 
J: 


a copy, or 20 cents each for ten or more. 
The Scholastic Debates reprint will be ready 
in a few weeks. 


HE next issue (April 13) will contain 

one of the finest lineups o 
full-length debate on the De of aheest> 
i os anes an Deeeetring by Lieuten- 
ant-Commander John Philip Sousa, “than 
whom there is no whomer” when it comes to 
great band conductors; another of Hughes 
Mearns’ famous pep talks on creative —__ 
and an article by Professor Frederick H 
Koch, Director of the Carolina Playmakers, 
” These are only a 


on “Folk-Play 
sample of the tful features awaiting our 
readers the rest of the semester. 
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(Below) Head of an Old Woman, a Bust 
Carved in Wood by the Soviet Sculptor, 
I. Rakhmanov. 





Art at the Grand Central Palace in New York saw 
the new art which is being produced by a country 
which but recently celebrated its tenth birthday. Soviet Rus- 
sia, more often associated in American minds with the politi- 
cal and economic scheme of things, showed that it has also 
an art of its own—virile, of the soil, and highly individualistic. 
The collection of Soviet painting, graphic art, sculpture 
and handicrafts especially typifies the social background of 
the new country, and presents a real cross-section of the 
daily life, the work, and the play of its people, much of the 
material being the creation of peasants, made after the close 
of many hours of toil in the fields, 

In the exhibit are found beautiful majolica pottery from 
the Ukraine; decorated chinaware from Moscow and Lenin- 
grad; solid oak carved desk sets from the province of Mos- 
cow; rugs and tapestry from southern Russia and the Cau- 
casian Mountains, into which are 

woven picturizations of old Rus- 
sian traditions and poetic le- 
gends; precious and 
semi-precious stones 

~ from the Urals, 


~ including 


Varad to the Exhibition of Russian Contemporary 
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A Russian peasant tea house at the Exhibit. The waitresses, Sonya Tapper and Manya Savin- 
sky, are Russians and wear complete peasant costume, including inlaid boots from Turkestan. 


Red Russia Displays Her Modern Art 


topazes, emeralds, beryls, and aquamarines; highly polished 
and brightly colored educational toys and carved replicas of 
Russian scenes; cigaret and cigar boxes, made of single pieces 
of birch; laces, linens, and shawls, colored with vegetable 
dyes and artistically embroidered; decorative articles carved 
out of mammoth bone by the Siberian villagers; rare Cau- 
casian silverware by old masters and more modern silver by 
new ones. 


An exhibit of this type is truly “national.” It represents 
not the highly specialized work of a few gifted individuals, 
as do so many art exhibitions, but rather the spirit and artistic 
impulse of the nation as a whole. More than 150,000 
persons visited the New York exhibit and it is now on tour 
to other American cities. 








(Right) A _ costly 
urn of enamel ware 
inlaid on gold from 
the Caucasus region. 


(Left) A set of 
nested dolls, called 
“Matushka,” which 
are beloved by all 
Russian children. 
The figures, repre- 
senting various peas- 
ant types, are hand- 
painted by native 
artisans. 
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Never Say Die! 


By Don Marquis 


Tite seemed nothing left but suicide. 

But how? In what manner? By what method? Mr. 
Gooley lay on his bed and thought—or tried to think. 
The pain in his head, which had been there ever since the 
day after he had last eaten, prevented easy and coherent 
thought. 

It had been three days ago that the pain left his stomach 
and went into his head. Hunger had become a cerebral 
thing, he told himself. His body had felt hunger so long 
that it refused to feel it any longer; it had shifted the 
burden to his brain. 

“It passed the buck to my mind, my stomach has,” mur- 
nured Mr. Gooley feebly. And the mind, less by the 
process of coherent and connected thought than by a sud- 
den impulsive pounce, had grasped the idea of suicide. 

“Not with a knife,” considered Mr. Gooley. He had no 
knife. He had no money to buy a knife. He had no strength 
to go down the three flights of stairs in the cheap Brooklyn 
lodging house where he lay, and borrow a knife from the 
landlady who came and went vaguely in the nether regions, 
dim and damp and dismal. 

“Not with a knife,” repeated Mr. Gooley. And a large 
cockroach, which had been crawling along the footpiece of 
the old-fashioned wooden bed, stopped crawling at the 
words as if it understood, and turned about and looked at 
him. 

Mr. Gooley wondered painfully, for it was a pain even to 
wonder about anything, why this cockroach should remind 
him of somebody who was somehow connected with a knife, 
and not unpleasantly connected with a knife. The cock- 
roach stood up on the hindmost pair of his six legs, and 
seemed to put his head on one side and motion with his 
front legs at Mr. Gooley. 

“I get you,” said Mr. Gooley, conscious that his mind 
was wandering from the point, and willing to let it wander. 
“I know who you are! You were Old 
Man Archibald Hammil, the hard- 


himself, never toward himself. And he saw himself, shy 
and flushed and eager, a freckle-faced boy as good and as 
bad as most boys, looking up at his father and wriggling 
and wanting to thank him, and not knowing how. That was 
nearly forty years ago—and here he was, a failure, and 
starving and— 

Why had he wanted a knife? Yes, he remembered now! 
To kill himself with. 

“It’s none of your damned business, Old Man Hammil,” 
he said to the cockroach, which was crawling back and forth 
on the footboard, and pausing every now and then to look at 
him with disapproval. 

Old Man Hammil had had ropes in his store, too, and 
guns and pistols, he remembered. He hadn’t thought of Old 
Man Hammil’s store in many years; but now he saw it, and 
the village street outside it, and the place where the stores 
left off on the street and the residences began, and berry 
bushes, and orchards, and clover in the grass—the random 
bloom, the little creek that bounded the town, and beyond 
the creek the open country with its waving fields of oats 
and rye and corn. His head hurt him worse. He would go 
right back into Old Man Hammil’s store and get a rope or 
a gun and end that pain. 

But that was foolish, too. There wasn’t any store. There 
was only Old Man Hammil here, shrunk to the size of a 
cockroach, in his rusty brown suit, looking at him from 
the footboard of the bed and telling him in pantomine not 
to kill himself. 

“I will too!” cried Mr. Gooley to Old Man Hammil. And 
he repeated, “It’s none of your damn business!” 

But how? Not with a knife. He had none. Not with a 
gun. He had none. Not with a rope. He had none. He 
thought of his suspenders. But they would never hold him. 

“Too weak, even for me,” muttered Mr. Gooley. “I have 
shrunk so I don’t weigh much more than Old Man Hammil 
there, but even at that those sus- 
penders would never do the busi- 





ware merchant back in Mapletown, 
where I was a kid before you dried 
up and turned into a cockroach.” 
And Mr. Gooley wept a few weak 
tears. For old Archibald Hammil, 
the village hardware merchant, had 
sold him the first knife he had ever 
owned. His father had taken him 
‘into Hammil’s store to buy it on his 
seventh birthday, for a present, and 
it had had a buckhorn handle and 
two blades. Agai:: he saw Old Man 
Hammil in his dingy brown clothes 
looking at him, with his head on one 
side, as the cockroach was doing. 
Again he felt his father pat him on 
the head, and heard him say always 
to remember to whittle away from 





Suicide, Mr. Gooley decided, was the 
best way out of his troubles. But poor Mr. 
Gooley couldn't commit suicide after all, 
because he had nothing with which to do it. 
And then there was the cockroach,Old Man ~=son! And then he cackled out a 
Archibald Hammil, who decided to take a 
personal interest in the affairs of Mr. 
Gooley. And when it developed that the 
landlady knew th: cockroach too, and was, 
in fact, related to him, the whole situation 
took a new and unusual turn. 

Don Marquis tells the story of Mr. 
Gooley with a deft touch which captures 
both the tragedy of the situation and the 
humour of the sudden denouement. It is 
reprinted from “Carter and Other People” 
by special arrangement with D. Appleton 
and Company, the publishers. 


ness.” 

How did people kill themselves? 
He must squeeze his head till the 
pain let up a little, so he could 
think. Poison! That was it—yes, poi- 


small, dry, throaty laugh, his Adam’s 
apple fluttering in his weazened 
throat under his sandy beard. Poi- 
son! He hadn’t any poison. He 
hadn’t any money with which to buy 
poison. 

And then began a long, broken 
and miserable debate within himself. 
If he had money enough with which 
to buy poison, would he go and buy 
poison? Or go and buy a bowl of 
soup? It was some moments before 
Mr. Gooley decided. 








“I'd be game,” he said. “I'd buy the soup. I'd give my- 
self that one more chance. I must remember while I’m 
killing myself, that I’m not killing myself because I want 
to. I’m just doing it because I’ve got to. I’m not romantic. 
I’m just all in. It’s the end; that’s all.” 


Old Man Hammil, on the footboard of the bed, per- 
mitted himself a series of gestures which Mr. Gooley con- 
strued as applause of this resolution. They angered Mr. 
Gooley, those gestures. 


“You shut up!” he told the cockroach, although that in- 
sect had not spoken, but only made signs. “This is none of 
your damned business, Old Man Hammil!” 


Old Man Hammil, he remembered, had always been a 
meddlesome old party—-one of the village gossips, in fact. 
And that set him to thinking of Mapletown again. 


The mill pond near the schoolhouse would soon be freez- 
ing over, and the boys would be skating on it—it was get- 
ting into December. And they would be going into Old 
Man Hammil’s store for skates and straps and heel plates 
and files. And he remembered his first pair of skates, and 
how his father had taught him the proper way to keep them 
sharp with a file. He and the old dad had always been 
pretty good pals, and— 


Good God! Why should he be coming back to that? And 
to Old Man Hammil’s store? It was that confounded cock- 
roach there, reminding him of Old Man Hammil, that had 
done it. He wanted to die decently and quietly, and as 
quickly as might be, without thinking of all these things. 
He didn’t want to lie there and die of starvation, he wanted 
to kill himself and be done with it without further misery— 
and it was a part of the ridiculous futility of his life, his 
baffled and broken and insignificant life, that he couldn’t 
even kill himself competently—and that he lay there suffer- 
ing and ineffectual and full of self-pity, a prey to memories 
and harassing visions of the past, all mingled with youth 
and innocence and love, without the means of a quick 
escape. It was that damned cockroach looking like Old 
Man Hammil, the village hardware merchant, that had 
brought back the village and his youth to him, and all those 
intolerable recollections. 


He took his dirty pillow and feebly menaced the cock- 
roach. Feeble as the gesture was, the insect took alarm. 
It disappeared from the footboard of the bed. A minute 
later, however, he saw it climbing the wall. It reached the 
ceiling, and crawled to the center of the room. Mr. Gooley 
watched it. He felt as if he, too, could crawl along the 
ceiling. He had the crazy notion of trying. After all, he 
told himself light-headedly, Old Cockroach Hammil up 
there on the ceiling had been friendly—the only friendly 
thing, human or otherwise, that had made overtures to him 
in many, many months. And he had scared Cockroach 
Hammil away! He shed some more maudlin tears. 


What was the thing doing now? He watched as the insect 
climbed on to the gas pipe that came down from the ceiling. 
It descended the rod and perched itself on the gas jet. 
' From this point of vantage it began once more to regard 
Mr. Gooley with a singular intentness. 

Ah! Gas! That was it! What a fool he had been not to 
think of it sooner! That was the way people killed them- 
selves! Gas! 


Mr. Gooley got himself weakly out of bed. He would 
get the thing over as quickly as possible now. It would be 
damnably unpleasant before he lost consciousness, no doubt, 
and painful. But likely not more unpleasant and. painful 
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that his present state. And he simply could not bear any 
more of those recollections, and more visions. 


He turned his back on the cockroach, which was watch- 
ing him from the gas jet, and went methodically to work. 
The window rattled; between the upper and lower sashes 
there was a crevice a quarter of an inch wide. He plugged 
it with paper. There was a break in the wall of his closet; 
the plaster had fallen away, and a chink allowed the cock- 
roaches from his room easy access to the closet of the ad- 
joining room. He plugged that also, and was about to turn 
his attention to the keyhole, when there came a knock on 
his door. 


Mr. Gooley’s first thought was: “What can any one want 
with a dead man?” For he looked upon himself as already 
deade. There came a second knock, more peremptory than 
the first, and he said mechanically, “Come in!” It would 
have to be postponed a few minutes, that was all. 


The door opened, and in walked his landlady. She was 
a tall and bulky and worried-looking woman, who wore a 
faded blond wig that was always askew, and Mr. Gooley 
was afraid of her. Her wig was more askew than usual 
when she entered, and he gathered from this that she was 
angry about something—why the devil must she intrude her 
trivial mundane anger upon himself, a doomed man? It-was 
not seemly. 

“Mr. Gooley,” she began severely, without preamble, “I 
have always looked on you as a gentleman.” 

“Yes?” he murmured dully. 


“But you ain’t,” she continued. “You ain’t no better than 
a cheat.” 

He shrugged his saoulders patiently. He supposed that 
she was right about it. He owed her three weeks’ room 
rent, and he was going to die and beat her out of it. But he 
couldn’t help it. 


“Tt ain’t the room rent,” she went on, as if vaguely cogni- 
zant of the general trend of his thoughts. “It ain’t the room 
rent alone. You either pay me that or you don’t pay me 
that, and if you don’t, out you go. But while you are here, 
you must conduct yourself as a gentleman should!” 

“Well,” murmured Mr. Gooley, “haven’t I?” 


And the cockroach, perched on the gas jet above the land- 
lady’s head, and apparently listening to this conversation, 
moved several of his legs, as if in surprise. 

“You have not!” said the landlady, straightening her 
wig. 

“What have I done, Mrs. Hinkley?” asked Mr. Gooley 
humbly. And Old Cockroach Hammil from his perch also 
made signs of inquiry. 

“What have you done! What have you done!” cried Mrs. 
Hinkley. “As if the man didn’t know what he had done! 
You’ve been stealin’ my gas, that’s what you have been 
doin’—stealin’, I say, and there’s no other word for it!” 

Mr. Gooley started guiltily. He had not been stealing 
her gas, but it came over him with a shock for the first 
time that that was what he had, in effect, been planning to 
do. The cockroach, as if it also felt convicted of sin, gave 
the gas jet a glance of horror and moved up the rod to the 
ceiling, where it continued to listen.’ 

“Stealin’!” repeated Mrs. Hinkley. “That’s what it is, 
nothin’ else but stealin’. You don’t ever stop to think when 
you use one of them gas plates to cook in your room, Mr. 
Gooley—which it is expressly forbid and agreed on that no 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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Don Marquis, Philosopher of Farce 


By Harry Stanley 


S a humorist with a bent toward philosophical irony, 
Don Marquis decidedly is worth knowing. I should 
imagine that he is personally well worth knowing, too, al- 
though—like many a “colyumist”—he may be a surly and 
grumpy individual. But an individual he surely is. 

A bit uneven in the pitch of his works; even his friend, 
Tom L. Masson, charges him with that. Yet is it altogether 
a fault? There is something to be said for an unevenness 
which rescues a man from the tedium of uniform excellence. 
Don Marquis is at least always himself. He dares to set 
down his impressions just as they oc- 
cur, and to let them stand despite later 
regrets. And if he should change his 
mind overnight, it is all the same to 
him. He blandly ignores all that he 
may have said before. 

Even if his implied claim to an in- 
timate acquaintance with rooming- 
house cockroaches is spurious, he must 
have known the seamy side of life. He 
could hardly otherwise have visualized 
the tragic dilemma of Mr. Gooley in 
“Never Say Die,” wherein Mr. Gooley 
finds all conventional avenues to a neat 
and effective suicide closed to one who 
harbors the instincts of a gentleman. 
The denouement of the story is quite 
in the character of Don Marquis, al- 
though “Never Say Die” cannot be put 
forth as completely representative of 
Marquis’ works. It is one of a series of 
short stories published in various maga- 
zines and afterwards collected in a vol- 
ume under the general title of Carter 
and Other People. He has written many 
short stories, several novels, one or two 
plays, and scores of sketches, in addition to the ironic phil- 
osophy which he has incorporated in his “colyum” from 
day to day as a writer for the old New York Sun and, 
later, for the New York Tribune. 

Marquis understands people and sees the minute trage- 
dies in their everyday lives, as well as in his own. But he 
is neither a Dreiser nor a Dostoyevsky. Life’s tragedies be- 
come to him comedies of futility. He is a swashbuckler who 
sees the world take itself much too seriously and work en- 
tirely too strenuously. Overwork, he holds, has become a 
virtue, whereas it is nothing but a vice. One feels that he 
must have some kinship with Christopher Morley’s Three 
Hours for Lunch Club. 

Donald Robert Parry Marquis, as he was christened at 
birth in the town of Walnut (Bureau County), Illinois, on 
July 29, 1878, was born during a total eclipse of the sun— 
although that phenomenon may have no bearing. The town 
was one of those “propped between two cornfields.” He 
finished high school at fifteen, and went to work in a drug- 
store, but a trifling experiment with chemicals caused the 
drugstore to blow up and his next job was as a clothing 
store clerk. In turn, he sold sewing machines house-to- 
house (one can readily imagine Marquis saying, “Good 
day, Madam .... !”); became assistant in the postoffice, 
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ran a hay press and became a printer’s “devil.” The latter 
job fixed him in the channel of journalism, as it has many 
another. 

He got a taste of college, entering Knox College at 
Galesburg, Illinois, in 1898. But he was out of there soon 
enough, the faculty cooperating, and subsequently went to 
teaching. In 1900 he got a position as census clerk in 
Washington, D. C., and there really began to work. He 
held a job as reporter on one of the papers, and attended 
classes at the Corcoran Art School as well. Hours 7:30 A.M. 
to midnight. Shortly afterward he was 
on the staff of the Philadelphia North 
American. Before long he had shifted 
to Atlanta, Georgia, writing editorials. 
There he became acquainted with Joel 
Chandler Harris and soon was associ- 
ate editor of Uncle Remus’ Magazine. 
In 1909 he went to New York, but not 
before he had married an Atlanta girl. 
Hé worked on the Sunday Tribune, the 
United Press, the American, the Brook- 
lyn Eagle and the New York Evening 
Sun. In 1912 he began on the latter his 
famous column, “The Sun Dial,” which 
he carried on until 1922, when he went 
to the T'ribune. 

The exponent of leisure must have 
been himself a hard worker, for he 
found time, in the midst of his daily 
journalism, to write a play or two. How 
he came to write “The Old Soak,” his 
ribald fling at prohibition, has been told 
by the producer who induced him to 
write it. He met Marquis on Broadway 
and suggested a play, upon which Mar- 
quis retorted that he couldn’t afford to 
take off the time required. “How much would it cost?” the 
producer asked. “Oh, a thousand or twelve hundred,” the 
columnist replied. “That means a thousand,” said the pro- 
ducer, passing over the money, and Marquis took leave of 
absence from his daily job and went to work at the play. 

But it is doubtful if even the success of that play com- 
pensated Marquis for the indifference of producers toward 
others of his plays and he has subsequently published one 
or two in a spirit of defiance. One of them, “Out of the 
Sea,” is as divergent from his usual style as day is from 
night. It reflects depths of poetic feeling, religious intensity 
and wild imagery which seem difficult to surpass. 

Most readers recall his delicious sketches featuring 
Archy the Cockroach and Mehitabel the Alley Cat. In these 
is an entirely different side of the Marquis character. Good- 
humored flings at human foibles are made possible here 
through sheer farce, as the ingenious colyumist becomes a 
“ghost writer” for the lowly cockroach. 

In the order of their production, Don Marquis wrote the 
following books and plays: 

Danny's Own Story, 1912; Dreams and Dust, 1915; The Cruise 
of the Jasper B., 1916; Hermione, 1916; Prefaces, 1919; The Old 
Soak, 1921; Carter and Other People, 1921; Poems and Portraits, 
1922; The Revolt of the Oyster, 1922; Sonnets to a Red-haired 


Lady, 1922; The Old Soak’s History of the World, 1924; The Dark 
Hours, 1924; Out of the Sea, 1927; The Almost Perfect State, 1927. 













Who is the best-known girl in 
America? We doubt whether 
even the movie stars can offer 
much competition to Helen 
Wills! Five times Women's Na- 
tional Singles on. holder 
_ of the Women’s 
Doubles, Mixed 
Doubles, French 
Hard Court, the 
Olympic Singles 
and Wimbledon 
titles, at 22 she 
is probably the 
4% greatest woman 
| tennis player the 
world has seen. 
Could even 
Lenglen in her 
prime beat her 
now? 
But more than 
that, she’s an A.B. of the Uni- 
versity of California, Phi Beta 
Kappa, and a skillful artist and 
designer. This article and the 
sketches on this page are re- 
printed by the kind permission 
of “The Forum,” and of Charles 
+ Scribner's Sons, publishers of 
x.” her book, “Tennis.” 


CERTAIN American lady, who is very keen about 

tennis, went one year to England to take part in sev- 
eral of the June tournaments. She was a very good player. 
Both the players whom she met on the court and the on- 
lookers who sat on the sidelines were impressed with her 
game. One day she was in the locker room choosing a rac- 
quet for her match, which was about to start. Another play- 
er, a young English girl, also in the tournament, began 
conversation. 

“What fine racquets you have there!” 

“Yes, they are good.” 

“But you,” the girl said, “a nut like yon could win with 
almost any kind of racquet!” 

“A nut?” The American’s eyebrows rose. 
nut !”” 

Annoyed, she left the locker room. Meeting a compatriot 
outside, she told her what had happened. 

“Why,” came the answer, “you've just received the big- 
gest compliment of your tennis career and you don’t know 
it!” 

“A compliment?” 

“The girl thinks you are a wonderful player. ‘Nut,’ in 
tennis circles over here, is a term of distinction! ‘Rabbit,’ 
on the other hand, designates mediocrity. A ‘rabbit’ is one 
who plays bad tennis, but hops around the court in spite of 
poor technique. So you see, you should be pleased!” 

The proficient player and the mediocre player alike find 
tennis a fascinating game. It holds the attention of the be- 
ginner and of the champion. Sisters under the skin are the 
“rabbit” and the “nut” in their feeling for tennis. The 
reason for this is that both derive the same benefits from 
the game. Both have fine exercise, both know the thrill and 
pleasure of play. The less experienced player may get even 
more exercise than the proficient one because he has to use 
more muscle and more effort in making a successful stroke. 


“So I am a 
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f Tennis for Every One Is My Ideal 


By Helen Wills, Women’s National Tennis Champion 


Although the better player experiences pleasure in the 
regular execution of successful strokes, the less skillful 
player may experience a greater thrill when one of his 
balls goes where it should, because it is, to him, a surprise. 
I shall never forget my first forehand drive. I was a little 
girl with flying pigtails, playing on one of the side courts 
at the Berkeley Tennis Club. I didn’t intend doing a drive, 
because I didn’t know anything about strokes and their 
names. But when my ball went over the net, I knew that I 
had discovered a new and satisfying way of hitting the ball. 
I liked the feeling of racquet and ball when they came to- 
gether. I thought that I should like to become better ac- 
quainted with that feeling. Since that day, ten years have 
elapsed. I have played on the average of five times a week. 
I still love tennis. 

Tennis has become one of the most popular sports. It is 
well rounded, playable, adaptable to a great number of 
people of varying ages and circumstances. Children love it, 
and older people, too, make good players. I know a man 
of sixty-nine who keenly enjoys his tennis. With its action 
and competition, it satisfies the craving of the sport-loving 
instinct. Its elements of excitement, of suspense, of risk 
add to the fun of play. There is the thrill of seeing a ball 
nick the line, the fun of a rally, the satisfaction of having 
a difficult return go in. 

My reason for speaking of tennis in such enthusiastic 
terms is that I believe it to be an ideal sport, and to be 
particularly helpful in keeping one healthy and strong. 
Exercise is an investment that pays a high rate of interest. 
To good condition it is the key. A fine figure, a good com- 
plexion, strength, health are the results. “Health and hap- 
piness” are so frequently mentioned in unison that the 
phrase has become trite and timeworn. Yet is it not true 
that the person in good physical condition is usually good- 
natured, while the confirmed “grouch” is the one who 
doesn’t know what it is to feel fit? To have a beneficial and 
lasting effect, exercise should be taken regularly, and in 
moderation. Emphasis should be put on “regular,” for ir- 
regular or infrequent exercise has no real value. 

One naturally finds that women who have taken regular 
outdoor exercise, and who have kept it up consistently, are 
young looking for a long- 
er time than those who 
have not. Good com- 
plexions, young 
eyes, strong bod- 
ies are the re- 
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wards. No artifices of beauty, no matter how cleverly ap- 
plied, no gowns from the smartest dressmakers can make 
up for the absence of health and good condition. 

Moderation in exercise is another important point. Fre- 
quently, people begin violently before their bodies are ac- 
customed to the strain, and serious injury is the result. This 
often happens in tennis. Torn ligaments and injured mus- 
cles are common among players who, not being hardened, 
begin too strenuously. Violent exercise is dangerous to one 
not accustomed to it. The muscles are not prepared, and 
cannot stand the strain. I have 
played tennis since I was thirteen, 
but always in moderation. I cannot 
recall a time when I was on the 
court until I was exhausted. Too 
much tennis can be very harmful. 
Furthermore, in becoming too tired, 
one loses the benefits of the exercise 
and the pleasure of the game. For 
a woman player, two sets in an af- 
ternoon are the ideal number. I al- 
ways limit play to two sets, unless, 
of course, I am in a tournament and 
have to take part in several matches. 

As one grows older, it is difficult, 
and sometimes impossible, to get 
back into fit condition if exercise has 
been neglected or given up. That is 
why regular exercise in moderation 
throughout one’s lifetime is an excel- 
lent thing. Exercise alone, however, 
will not help one attain good condi- 
tion or hold it. For example, one who 
is not getting the amount of sleep 
that his system requires cannot hope to feel fit, no matter 
how much exercise he takes. 

I have a few rules that I have found useful for health: 

Nine hours of sleep. 

No two late nights in succession. 

Regular meals, and a well-balanced diet with fruits, 
vegetables and meats that build firm tissue. 

I think that sleep is the most important of all. Each 
person requires a certain number of hours of sleep and 
should get it regularly. Some may feel refreshed after 
seven or eight, others require more. It is something that 
one must determine for himself. 

The best sort of exercise is, of course, that derived from 
outdoor sport. Gymnasium exercise has its value, but it can 
never approximate that derived from a game played in the 
open. This is why tennis in the fresh air and sunshine is 
so beneficial. Keeping fit in summer is easy, but in the 
winter the problem becomes difficult, unless one happens 
to live in California or in some place where the climate is 
mild enough for outdoor play. 

Much more attention is now being given to winter sports. 
Fashion magazines come out with suggestions for smart 
skiing costumes and “what to wear for winter sports.” 
Skiing, I believe, most nearly approximates having wings. 
I spent a year in Vermont at school and loved the winter 
activities. All beginners on skis have probably the same ex- 
periences I had. I had countless falls. Then, suddenly, the 
trick of keeping my balance came to me. After that every- 
thing went beautifully except the climb up the hill. But it 
was all exhilarating exercise. 
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Winter in cities is difficult for those who want regular 
exercise. For a woman who is engaged in business, it is a 
problem. By the time she has finished her work late in the 
afternoon, darkness has fallen. The week-ends are too far 
apart. Indoor swimming and gymnasium exercises are prac- 
tically the only two available activities. In some of the 
larger cities there are indoor tennis courts, lighted for night 
play. But nothing can quite equal exercise in the open air. 
Fatigue that comes from being in a steam-heated office all 
day can be dispelled only by exercise out of doors. Walk- 
ing is always a good exercise. A mile 
or two at five or six in the evening, 
done very briskly, followed by a 
stimulating rub-down can chase away 
the weary feeling that comes from 
being in the dry, hot air of an office. 
Suggestions of this sort are regularly 
met with the answer that there is no 
time. Time should be made for exer- 
cise because it is so tremendously 
important to one’s happiness. 

It seems to me that exercise is the 
‘charm that clears one’s mind, that 
makes one think more keenly. A bal- 
ance between work and exercise is 
bound to increase the efficiency of 
work, as has often been proved in 
school and in business. From my 
own college experience, I can recall 
how too much study and no recrea- 
tion affected the students. During 
examination time when finals were 
coming thick and fast, no one thought 
of anything but study. Students took 
examinations lasting from nine till twelve in the morning, 
rushed home for a bite of lunch, and then settled down to 
study until the small hours of the morning. Little sleep, 
black coffee, and continued concentration all produced an 
unnatural condition. At the end of the week all who had 
overtaxed their energies in this way were exhausted physic- 
ally and mentally. By the time the last “final” came they 
did not care much what they wrote in their blue books. 

Among the students I knew was one who refused to study 
the evening before a final examination. He was elected to 
Phi Beta Kappa and won some of the highest honors of the 
graduating class. Incidentally, he was a very good tennis 
player, and used to go out on the court for mental relaxa- 
tion after he had finished writing an examination. For ten- 
nis furnishes delightful relaxation and change. I know, 
from my own experiences at college, that it makes studying 
easier. An interested and enthusiastic outlook on life can be 
maintained much more easily when regular exercise is taken. 

Among all outdoor sports, tennis is perhaps one of the 
most ideal. It can be played for years, and long after the 
team games of school and college are over. It is a sport that 
does not require much time. An hour and a half in an after- 
noon is enough for the player to change into tennis attire, 
go out on the court for two brisk sets, come in for a shower 
and rub-down, and return to whatever work he happens to 
be doing. In San Francisco, the largest tennis club is con- 
veniently situated. It is only ten minutes from the business 
district. Many enthusiasts come out for a game at noon, and 
the courts are all taken at this hour. 

(Concluded on Page 26) 





How We Got Our Alphabet 


By A. A. Alter 


II. The Ancestors of the Cartoon 


ICTURE-WRITING is admittedly a rude form of art. 

Nevertheless its possibilities as a means of communica- 
tion have not been generally appreciated. This earliest stage 
in the graphic recording of events has been so quickly 
superseded by other and better methods of writing that it 
has never had a chance for full development; so its ca- 
pacity for such development has been denied. An English 
writer goes so far as to say: “Picture-writing was unfitted 
to express more than the rudest facts of action or percep- 
tion. The simplest abstract ideas it was incapable of repre- 
senting.” His radical view may be made clearer by an il- 
lustration. When, some few years ago, a psychologist sug- 
gested the use of pictures in teaching a foreign language— 
the foreign word for “heart” to be followed by the drawing 
of that organ rather than by its equivalent name in Eng- 
lish—he met with a good deal of criticism; his plan, it was 
objected, could have but a limited application for, while 
such words as “tree,” “house,” or “mountain” in the lan- 
guage studied, could be defined by the pictures of the sev- 
eral objects, other more abstract words, as “Power,” “love,” 
or “disgrace” could not. So in illustrated charts for children 
“man” would be clear enough and so would “ship” and 
“bread” but not “brother,” “sailing” or “hunger.” 

The criticism of the English writer seems plausible but, 
as a matter of fact, few races have ever had a great deal 
of difficulty in conveying abstract notions by simple means. 
When the messenger of Canonicus, the Narragansett chief, 
threw a bundle of newly-made arrows wrapped in a snake 
skin against the door of Governor Bradford and then fled 
from Plymouth, the governor understood and returned 

the snake skin 
stuffed with pow- 
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Sa am a easy transition 

: from the jsymbol- 
ism of things to 
the symbolism of 
pictures of 
things. We are 
reminded by ev- 
ery valentine 
that the some- 
what convention- 
al outlines of a 
heart stand for 
“affection” as 
well as for the 
bodily organ. We 
use the expres- 
sion “big stick” 
in its figurative 
sense and, in a 
similar manner, 
the ancient 
Egyptians drew 
an arm with the 
hand grasping a 
whip to signify 
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Sir ge Tenniel’s famous “Punch” cartoon 
e young Kaiser Wilhelm II “Dropping 
the Pilot,”’ Bismarck. 
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“power.” The 
Chinese picture 
an open shellfish 
with its two 
lobes to convey 
the notion of 
“friends,” just 
as Balzac, in his 
Cousin Pons, re- 
fers to two com- 
panions as the 
Nut-crackers be- 
cause they were 
always together. 

Here we come 
upon an impor- 
tant distinction 
in all early sys- 
tems of writing, 
that between portraiture, where the drawing of a “horse” 
means a horse, and symbolism where the image of the ani- 
mal stands for “strength” or “fleetness.” The two kinds 
of pictures are sometimes distinguished by the names pic- 
togram and ideogram. The former or imitative character is 
first in point of time but it may change so quickly into an 
ideogram or emblem that it is hard to distinguish the two 
phases. No sooner had the Indian drawn rays from the 
circle which he had carved to represent the sun than he 
must have thought of his sketch as also signifying “light.” 
Or, on an Indian treaty roll the wigwams pictured may 
be taken to mean, not abodes, but families, just as we speak 
of “the house of Israel.” 
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“THE BIG STICK” 


A cartoon by Sears—one of many charac- 

teristic of 1901-1907, in which Roosevelt's 

vigor was symbolized by a huge cl 
modern “ideogram.” 





Fig. 1 Fig, 2 Fig. 3 Fig.4 


A group of primitive pictograms, some of which are symbolic: |. 
Sunrise, morning (Ojibway). 2. Sunset, at rest (Babylonian). 3. 
Sun (Egyptian and Chinese). 4. Sunrise, dawn (Chinese). 


For the sun the Chinese and ancient Egyptians drew a 
circle with a dot in the center. That was an imitative pic- 
ture. When the Ojibways drew the rising orb of day just 
peeping over the horizon it was still a picture. But when 
the same Indians used this figure to represent “morning,” 
it became a symbol. It may be here noted that the Ojibway 
sign has the same ambiguity as that pointed out by Frank- 
lin in a similar half-sun which decorated the president's 
armchair at the Constitutional Convention. Pointing to the 
emblem, he declared: “As I have been sitting here all these 
weeks, I have often wondered whether yonder sun is rising 
or setting. But now I know that it is a rising sun.” The 
Accadians of ancient Babylonia actually did have a like 
sign (though it was diamond-shaped with a horizontal 
stroke across it and thus less difficult to draw) which meant, 
not “dawn,” but “dusk” and by a further extension of 
meaning, “at rest,” a metaphor which reminds one of Ten- 
nyson’s “sunset and evening star.” 

(Concluded on Page 28 ) 
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Heroes of Social Progress 


XIII. David Lubin (1849-1919) 
By Kenneth M. Gould 


HE genius of the Jews has not, in the broadest sense, 

run toward social constructiveness. That fertile race has 
had statesmen of the first rank—Disraeli, Lord Reading, 
Justice Brandeis; philosophers and scientists—Spinoza, 
Bergson, Einstein; artists and men of letters—Mendels- 
sohn, Heine, Jacob Epstein; financiers and executives—the 
Rothschilds, Schiff, Julius Rosenwald. But as Ludwig 
Lewisohn has so penetratingly brought out in his novel 
The Island Within, the Jewish humanitarian has felt him- 
self driven, by a fierce inner compulsion, to one of two 
poles of effort: either to the negative economic radicalism 
of Karl Marx, Ferdinand Lassalle, and Leon Trotsky, or to 
a religious devotion to the needs of his own people. 

The most memorable idealists of history have been men 
of universal minds and universal objects, who rose above 
the level of clan, race, or nation. David Lubin was one Jew 
who forgot his Judaism and thought in terms of the planet 
itself. Throughout his life he had an urge for self-efface- 
ment. But so keen an observer as William Roscoe Thayer, 
the biographer of Cavour, Hay, and Roosevelt, knew him 
for “one of the distinctive great men of his age.” 

Lubin was born of strictly orthodox stock, June 1, 1849, 
at Klodowa, a village of Russian Poland. When he was four 
days old, the wick of one of the Sabbath candles flew off 
as his mother was blessing it and fell on the baby’s cheek, 
causing a deep burn which left a permanent scar. The an- 
guished mother was comforted by a rabbi who declared that 
the child had been set apart by the Lord for His service. 
This incident had a deep effect on the mother, and through 
her, on the boy. 

His father died while David was a mere infant, in one 
of the terrible epidemics of cholera that raged through the 
Polish ghettoes. The family lived through the horrors of an 
anti-Jewish pogrom, and decided to emigrate. About 1855 
they landed in New York, where David attended public 
school and soon acquired American habits. He tried to en- 
list when the Civil War broke out, but was promptly sent 
home to his mother. At twelve David went to work in Attle- 
boro, Massachusetts, to learn the trade of jeweler. He was 
a fast worker and always on the lookout for labor-saving 
devices. In fact he acquired considerable practical skill in 
mechanics, and in the course of his life invented a non- 
explosive coal-oil lamp, a “clod-cutter” for the swamps, and 
other agricultural machines. Drawn by the adventure-love 
of that gold-seeking period, he set out for the Pacific in 
1865. He worked at all kinds of pioneer jobs in California, 
and spent three years with a party of prospectors in Ari- 


zona, where he acquired a robust physique and held his own. 


in fighting, swearing, and arguing with the roughest fron- 
tier characters. 

In 1874 he joined his half-brother, Harris Weinstock, 
who became his business partner and aide in his philan- 
thropic projects, in setting up a general store in Sacra- 
mento, California. Their first store-room was a wooden 
shack 10x12 feet, over a saloon and next to a Chinese 
laundry. The business ethics of the time were most irregu- 
lar. Haggling over prices was the common practice, and any 
deception was resorted to to make a sale. Lubin hung up 
a sign, “One Price”—the first in the West, and stuck to it. 








DAVID LUBIN IN 1915 


He bought the best goods he could find, charged a reason- 
able profit, and advertised honestly. He invented and pat- 
ented a pair of overalls with a riveted opening to prevent 
splitting, which became a great success. After a hard pull, 
sales began to go up. Within ten years, Weinstock & Lubin 
had the largest retail business in Sacramento. They opened 
a mail-order house and their reputation covered the Coast. 
In 1884 his mother, then over seventy, reminded him of 
an early promise that if he ever could afford it he would 
take her to Palestine. Now that he had the means, they set 
off on this pilgrimage. To the old woman it was the sacred 
soil of her ancesters, the homeland of her faith. To the son 
it was an experience in another world. He found himself 
in a land completely isolated from modern progress under 
Turkish rule. He dreamed of an industrial transformation 
of Palestine on an American model, something of which is 
now being realized through the “Zionist” movement. 
Though not a professed follower of Orthodoxy, he was 
moved by the ceremonies, songs, and legends of his race, 
and began to think of Israel as a people with a message of 
spiritual aspiration and social justice to the whole world. 
Through all his youth, also, he had been repairing the gaps 
in his early education by assiduous reading of Plato, Cicero, 
Maimonides (a medieval Hebrew sage), Gibbon and Mill. 
He had been impressed in Palestine with the importance 
of the small land-owning farmer as the basic element in a 
democracy, and he set himself to master agricultural eco- 
nomics. He bought two farms in the rich Sacramento valley 
and began to raise wheat and fruit. He was one of the first 
to foresee fruit-raising as the future basic industry of Cali- 
fornia, and he made his orchards scientific models. He 
anticipated the I.W.W. problem of migratory labor by pro- 
viding decent living and working conditions for his men. 


(Concluded on Next Page) 
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Facing many of the same problems that had puzzled 
Henry George in the same environment in the ’70’s (Schol., 
Feb. 16), Lubin came, however, to different conclusions 
about the economic system. He saw, like George, the evils 
of the land-grabbers and the railroad domination. The small 
fruit-farmers were at the mercy of the railroads because 
of exorbitant freight rates and the refusal to ship anything 
less than a carload at a time. They had to sell their product 
to middlemen speculators who paid them scarcely the cost 
of picking and packing, and shipped east only enough to 
keep prices sky-high. By homely and forceful arguments 
Lubin convinced the railroad men that it was to their own 
interest to encourage the farmers. The fruit-growers or- 
ganized the California Fruit Union in 1885, largely through 
his constant agitation, which was the beginning of the co- 
operative marketing movement in America, now so power- 
ful. Lubin and Weinstock went to New York and London 
and arranged for the auctioning of fresh fruits at open 
markets. 

From 1895 on Lubin devoted practically his whole time 
to the cause of agricultural freedom. He soon saw that it 
was not the problem of one crop or one section, or even one 
nation. He became an active figure in the National Grange 
and, though a life-long Republican, stumped the country 
for revision of the tariff laws and for the establishment of 
a parcel post system for farm products. If the Government 
could ship a hundred pounds of books from New York to 
California for $1.00, why should it not do the same for 
peaches? When the parcel post plan was finally adopted 
by Congress in 1913, many of Lubin’s ideas were incor- 
porated in it. 

In a few weeks Congress will meet in special session at 
the call of President Hoover to enact a farm relief plan 
and a tariff revision for agriculture. Though Lubin is dead, 
these objects are almost identical with those he fought for 
for twenty years. The farmer could never feel safe so long 
as he had to sell his products in the world market, yet buy 
his manufactured clothing, machinery, and other necessities 
in a highly protected market. The price of the staples, he 
argued, was determined by world conditions. The center of 
the world wheat market was Liverpool then. The Liverpool 
price, minus the cost of transportation by ocean and rail, 
became the price at which the American farmer had to 
sell his wheat. 


But Lubin saw that nothing could be permanently solved 
by each nation erecting a tariff wall around its own farms. 
The individual farmer was ignorant of foreign markets, of 
world crop conditions, of transportation rates. Lubin at- 
tended a world congress on agriculture at Budapest in 1896, 
and made a speech proposing an international organization 
for agriculture. He placed his ideas before the Department 
of Agriculture at Washington, but under the hard-boiled 
protectionism of the McKinley era he encountered nothing 
but hostility from Secretary James Wilson. Before he suc- 
ceeded in finding a responsible national executive to sponsor 
his scheme, he had interviewed fifteen kings, presidents or 
ministers of Europe. 

When he came to Rome, he found a few sympathetic 
souls like Signora Agresti, who became his interpreter and 
biographer. Luigi Luzzatti, the veteran Finance Minister, 
was always receptive to new ideas, and agreed to arrange 
a meeting with the King. Lubin knew nothing of court eti- 
quette. He was still crude in manner and careless in dress. 
His instinct was to cut. straight through red tape and 
flunkies. But Victor Emmanuel III was a kindred spirit. 
For an hour Lubin monopolized the talking, and the King 


( Concluded on Page 28) 
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was won. The monarch addressed a letter to his Premier, 
Giolitti, requesting the government to consider the plan. 
Invitations were addressed to all nations for an interna- 
tional conference in Rome, and on May 25, 1905, repre- 
sentatives of forty governments (later increased to fifty- 
three) assembled there. The group was timid, conservative, 
and mainly composed of diplomats, and the result was not 
Lubin’s ideal. But it was a start. One permanent repre- 
sentative was to be appointed by each government to reside 
in Rome and conduct the work of the Institute. The King 
built a beautiful marble palace for it in the Borghese 
Gardens, and the governments agreed to supply funds pro- 
portionately to their population. Lubin, after some manuev- 
ering by his friends, accepted appointment from President 
Roosevelt as the permanent American delegate, and re- 
mained so until his death. 


What does the Institute do? Well, it collects, studies, and 
publishes as promptly as possible, statistical, technical, or 
economic information concerning any phase of agriculture, 
including prices prevailing in the various markets, wages 
paid to farm labor, ocean transport rates, areas under pro- 
duction, condition of the crops, prospective harvest yields, 
agricultural credit, cooperation and insurance, plant dis- 
eases, their location and control, and so forth. Every day 
a summary of world crop and market conditions is cabled 
to every government. When it reaches Washington it is 
broadcast from the Department of Agriculture by radio. On 
the 20th of each month a complete crop report bulletin is 
issued, and oftener during the growing seasons. The In- 
stitute issues two yearbooks and two periodical reviews on 
the Science and Practice of Agriculture, and Agricultural 
Economics. All this is freely available to every member 
nation. In 1930 the first world census of agriculture will be 
taken by the Institute under the direction of Leon M. Esta- 
brook, formerly of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Lubin looked forward, and steps have since been taken, 
toward an international federation of farmers’ associations. 
He worked for such local bodies or “chambers” in America, 
and since his death the great spread of the Farm Bureau 
idea has occurred. He was also an active worker for the 
creation of the Federal Farm Loan Board under the Wilson 
Administration. 

In its early stages the whole structure would have col- 
lapsed at any moment without this one man who, Atlas-like, 
held it up with his fortune, his sweat, his brain force, and 
his apostolic fervor. He traveled thousands of miles, wrote 
thousands of letters, interviewed thousands of officials on 
his own initiative. When the Great War broke, after six 
years of successful operation with all the European powers 
participating, it looked for a while as if the Institute was 
through. The delegates of the belligerents left, but Lubin 
stayed on and kept the spark alive. The crop information 
gathered and sent out like clockwork during the war was 
the largest single factor in the prevention of mass starva- 
tion in several of the warring countries. Long before Wilson 
put the idea in words, Lubin had expressed the essential 
plan for a League of Nations, with technical branches de- 
voted to all the fields of the world’s work, just as the In- 
stitute was already doing for agriculture. It was the real 
forerunner of the League and the first successful permanent 
international body. But scarcely had the Armistice been 
signed when Lubin was struck down by the great influenza 
epidemic on New Year’s Day, 1919, and was buried on the 
day Woodrow Wilson entered Rome. 


(For Reading List on Lubin, See Page 24) 
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A Monthly Review of the Best New Motion Pictvres 


, Conducted by Mary Agnes Leonard and 
John Farrar, Associate Editor, Doubleday, Doran © Company 


pment vies 








Recommended 
JEANNE D'ARC (Societe Gener- 
ale de Films) 


An artistic achievement destined to 
have a bearing on future film pro 
ductions. 


KIT CARSON (Paramount) 
Fred Thompson in a Western film 
which is above the average. 

THE NIGHT WATCH (First Na- 
tional) 

War story with a Navy background— 
and with Billy Dove. 


THE VIKING (Technicolor— 
MGM) 
How Leif the Lucky discovered 
America, 











At the South Pole 


(Pole Pictures Corporation) 


In that most fascinating narrative The 
Worst Journey in the World, Apsley Cherry- 
Garrard starts off by saying “Polar explora- 
tion is at once the cleanest and most isolated 
way of having a bad time which has been 
devised. It is the only form of adventure in 
which you put on your clothes at Michael- 
mas and keep them on until Christmas, and, 
save for a layer of the natural grease of the 
body, find them as clean as though they were 
new.” 

This story of Scott’s last contest with the 
Antarctic makes enthralling reading, but to 
see it before one on the screen is even more 
engrossing. This is perhaps the first expedi- 
tion which used a moving picture camera and 
preserved for us the daily existence of gal- 
lant men staking their lives and intelligence 
against Nature’s power. The fantastic beauty 
of the land of snow and ice which they in- 
vaded, and its merciless crushing of their toil, 
the incredible discomforts and hardships they 
endured, the heroic sacrifices, made so calmly 








Doug as D’Artagnan, with the lawful Dau- 
phin (William Bakewell), the prisoner of 
“The Iron Mask.” 


and quietly as to seem commonplace—here 
are two hours of such wonders of Nature and 
of man as to make us proud to be a part of 
it. To see the formal-looking penguins, going 
about their daily existence in dinner clothes 
of black and white, and their incredibly fun- 
ny antics in managing their families, their 
love affairs and even Antarctic blizzards, is 
an experience not to be missed. The film is 
endorsed by the American Geographical So- 
ciety, the Museum of Natural History and by 
the British Museum of Natural History, but 
don’t let these dignified names discourage you 
—it is a thrilling picture. 


The Iron Mask 


(United Artists, directed by Allan Dwan) 


To turn from the romance of modern ex- 
ploration to the glamour of the court of Louis 
XIII of France would give pause to anyone 
but a magician—or Hollywood. Douglas Fair- 


D’Artagnan (Fair- 
banks), with his 
three _ inseparable 
friends, Athos, Por- 
thos, and Aramis, 
the famous “Three 
Musketeers” of Du- 
mas, swearing un- 
dying fealty to each 
other at their ren- 
dezvous. 


THE SCHOLASTIC 





Douglas Fairbanks in one of his famous acro- 
batic love scenes. The lady is Marguerite de 
la Motte. 


banks has carried on in this film the further 
career of that most skillful swordsman, ad- 
venturer and swashbuckling musketeer who 
has lived for us all in the pages of Dumas. 
The film opens with the celebration of the 
birth of an heir to the throne. In all this 
tumult the Queen Mother is left with only 
Madame Peronne and Constance, a little 
seamstress, to welcome the twin brother who 
comes into the world a few moments later. 
Richelieu persuades the Queen Mother no one 
must know of this event, since two possible 
rulers could only mean strife for his beloved 
France. The baby is bundled off to Spain, 
and Constance to a convent. But Richelieu 
has counted without de Rochefort, his aid, 
who comprehends at once the importance of 
what has happened. D’Artagnan, who is in 
love with Constance, hears she has been spir- 
ited away and forces a confession from de 
Rochefort at the sword’s point. He and his 
three friends hasten to her rescue and break 
into the convent in which she is held pris- 
oner only in time to catch her dying words, 
for Lady de Winter has stabbed her in a 
rage at her refusal to betray the secret. 


D’Artnagan is about to kill Richelieu tc 
avenge Constance when the Cardinal tells 
him that it will cost the life of his three 
friends, who have been taken prisoners. The 
Cardinal spares their lives, but takes what 
they value most, their companionship, by ban- 
ishing the three friends to their respective 
provinces and making D’Artagnan one of the 
King’s guards. Later, Richelieu, dying, calls 
D’Artagnan and the young Dauphin to him, 
giving each a chain from which hangs part 
of a coin. The two segments fit and Richelieu, 
who predicts the King will not long outlive 
him, asks D’Artagnan to stay close to the 
young prince always. Twenty years later we 
find the crafty brother, a dupe of de Roche- 
fort, placed on the throne, with the rightful 
heir abducted and held prisoner in a castle. 
On his head is an iron mask so that no one 
may ever recognize him. How D’Artagnan 
and his friends rescue the young king and re- 
store him to his throne, makes a stirring and 
colorful film. There are no jarring oversights 
in scenes or direction, and to Mr. Fairbanks 
and his aides one must be grateful for the 
glamour of romance without the drawbacks 
of discordant notes, 
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Edited by Orton Lowe 


Poetry of the Orient 


Poetry of the Orient, an anthology 
of the classic secular poetry of the 
major eastern nations, was edited by 
Eunice Tietjens and published by Al- 
fred A. Knopf in 1928. Mrs. Tietjens 
completed this valuable contribution to 
a knowledge of world poetry while liv- 
ing in Tunisia, North Africa. It is made 
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TI. Persia 


“The poetry of Persia, taken in the 
large, is the poetry of worldly sophisti- 
cation. Where his neighbor, the Arab 
poet, was a son of nature and a free 
man, writing of what he knew, and 
writing directly, the Persian poet of the 
classic days was a man of th eworld. 
He has the detachment of the man of 
the world. He seldom writes directly of 
his own experiences, but holds himself 
aloof, almost with a half smile, seeing 
his subject through the play of fancy.” 


This “Ode” was written by Hafiz, 
the most famous of Persian poets, in 
the fourteenth century. It is reprinted 
here through the courtesy of the trans- 
lator, the poet Richard Le Gallienne. 


The days of distance and the nights apart 
Are at an end, 

All the long lonely winter of the heart 
Is at an end: 

No more forever shall the autumn gloom, 


e age from the poet’s point of view, in this No more forever shall December freeze, 
ter who ff °28¢ based on intelligence and a sense Fills all the world with frag uae aur ei 
5 Teens of what readers of poetry will delight rv Seen . 
mn of the in. The purpose in compiling such an O, my own love and friend, 
| all this anthology has been to present the great Our grief is at an end! 
with only poets of the East to the Western read- ies site 
a little : Our grief is ended and our joys begun, 
ther who ing world. We have climbed the night—at last we reach 
nts later. There is a reading interest in the the sun; — ; 
cr no of Orient. Such an interest may be satis- EUNICE TIETJENS a ae oe oes 
of orem fied by the poet. This is what the edi- Compiler of “Poetry of the Orient,” and her- With the effulgent face of our delight, 
to Spain, tor has to say: self one of our most distinguished poets. From shining end to end. 
= = “In all ages the poet has been counted the P Deep in the scented shadow of your hair, 
canes - spokesman of his race and his time. In many I. Arabia I bow my head and weep for very bliss, 
sie. to th early civilizations he was the only hope of “The poetry of the Arabs is the po- So happy I can scarce believe me there, 
een spir- the approbation of posterity, and was hon- ; Too happy even to kiss; 
ny ored accordingly. Even today in moments etry of freedom. In the days of his For, love, O most desired and lovely friend, 
» and his of stress the nation turns for justification to greatness the Arab poet was a free man, Through your great locks I see the rising 
ind_ break its poets. . . . These singers, remote as they and a warrior. He was a Bedouin, a a siete ta ot on end 
on are in time and space, were made of the nomad, riding his beast between sand Our morning is begun. , 
ig words, same stuff as ourselves. Their thoughts were : : 
her in a 2 and sky. . . . He knew nothing of writ- . P 
as our thoughts, their pre-occupations as ours, ot Sng NE What care I if, for love of your fair face, 
cret. their hope and their success, their doubts and ing, nothing of the drag of civilization. To the wide winds my work and place I 
chelieu te their frustrations as ours. They are our broth- His poetry was his heart and his heart M — a : 
inal tells ers, older brothers and greater than we, since was free.” , we 2 oe love you, and the place 
his three late . Just where you are the only place I know. 
| The they have both stood the test of centuries “The Bedouine Se —_— 
+ gle among those for whom they wrote specifically. nd ™ SERS SSSTRS S5Ce SeneTeR Ah! to the wine-shop swiftly let us come, 
; by ban- It is not for us to sit in judgment upon them; the Caliph” was composed by the Lady With happy harp and loud exultant drum, 
respective it is for us to accept them as they are.” Maisun about 650 A.D., and has been vs with a my a voice the ay — 
‘ =. “Deep cups and many, man r 
— . > In compiling Poetry of the Orient, translated by Reynold A. Nicholson. It wat hn vate es aa oe shall 
“ > him, Mrs. Tietjens has rendered a great is used by permission of the University spend, 
op aah service to students of poetry, especially Press of Cambridge England. For, O most lovely and beloved friend, 
nes P ; . . 4 To-day the grief of Hafiz, the long grief 
Richelieu, in American high schools. It is a neces- . : r : , 
“ms : : »A tent with rustling breezes cool In a wild blessedness beyond belief 
ng outlive sary book for a high school library and elights me more than palace high le at en end: 
> tener ~ for homes where books are a part of And more the cloak of simple wool 
de Roche- the intellectual life. The volume is ju- Than robes in which I learned to sigh. III. Japan 
e rightful diciously balanced in its selection and “Japanese poetry makes ater de- 
g . : P poetry gre 
1 a castle. has intelligent comment on the national The crust I ate beside my tent mands upon the reader than any other 
~ td be aspect of the poetry of each nation. It Was mere than this fine bread to me; poetry in the world. It demands that 
oe ~ po is arranged, in five sections and is well bw omy! pesmi the prey 8 went the reader be not merely a sympathetic, 
irring and indexed, with an extensive bibliography. SS eT but passive instrument on which the 
eo . . . P P 
ronan The quotations herein given can but And more than purr of friendly cat poet may play, but an active collabor- 
aan hint at what is between the covers. I love the watch-dog’s bark to hear: ator. To read Japanese poetry and to 


drawbacks 





Brief comments of the editor are used 
to introduce the poems. 


And more than any lubbard fat 
I love a Bedouin cavalier! 


get pleasure from it requires an outlay 
(Concluded on Page 29) 
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Sir George Hubert Wilkins (right) and his 
pilot, Carl Ben Eielson. 


News From the South Pole 


HE change in the purpose of mod- 

ern Arctic and Antarctic explora- 
tion is emphasized in the reports of Sir 
George Hubert Wilkins, who, unlike his 
fellow South Pole explorer, Commander 
Byrd, has returned to this country dur- 
ing the period of Antarctic darkness to 
wait until Spring, which at the bottom 
of the world lasts from November to 
March, again permits more work. Only 
within the last few decades, as Sir Wil- 
kins points out, have polar expeditions 
become active instruments of science, 
instead of journeys of adventure. 

That science will profit if the aims 
of the Wilkins exploration are success- 
ful seems an assured fact. The most im- 
portant work is the project to establish 
by 1933 at least twelve meteorological 
stations in the region now being ex- 
plored, to be financed by all nations 
south of the equator. From these sta- 
tions, which will be correlated with 
similar ones in the arctic region, it is 
expected that within ten or fifteen years 
a method of studying the various weath- 
‘er phenomena will be evolved which 
will give accurate and positive weather 
forecasts notifying all parts of the 
world just what to expect of each sta- 
tion, thereby fortifying economic and 
industrial conditions. 

The accomplishments within the last 
six months of the tiny expedition, which 
consists altogether of only four men, 
have also been noteworthy. From their 
station at Deception Island their flight 
over Graham Land disclosed that this 
region, which hitherto had been regard- 
ed by geographers as part of the Ant- 
arctic Continent. In this territory the 
first meteorological station -will prob- 
ably be established. On his return, Sir 
Wilkins also said that it may be possi- 
ble that next season’s flights and ex- 
plorations may be made in co-operation 
with the Byrd expedition (Schol., Mar. 
16), now waiting in winter quarters 
for the final conquest of the South Pole. 





George M. Rommel holding a copy of his 
book, “Farm Products in Industry,” the first 
book ever printed on corn-stalk paper. 


Acres of Diamonds 


ORNSTALKS, the greatest of all . 


agricultural wastes, take on a new 
importance, and may be, in the near 
future, the one great factor in farm re- 
lief, with the recent experimentation 
of the waste product in the manufacture 
of paper for printing newspapers. For 
recent experimentation with pulp made 
of the long-neglected stalks, and, in 
several cases, the actual publication of 
editions of newspapers on materials 
made of it, point to the possibility of 
a serious rival to wood pulp. 

At present the only commercial corn- 
stalk pulp mill in the world is situated 
at Danville, Illinois, where manufac- 
ture of the new product on a large 
scale has been started. The manufactur- 
ers here have been the first to point out 
that the product is by no means per- 
fected yet, and the eagerness of many 
publishers to use it immediately have 
brought out imperfections which will be 
eliminated, in time. 

In fact the first pulp was not regard- 
ed for use as newspaper, as there is a 
large market for the pulp as a substi- 
tute for sulphite, which is used in high- 
er grades of paper. Its use as newsprint 
was a later development, and it has 
now been established that 100 per cent 
cornstalk paper has qualities equal to 
or better than the commonly used 100 
per cent sulphite paper by the Bureau 
of Standards in Washington. 


Another use of cornstalks is prom- 
ised in the announcement of the organi- 
ation of a company in the West to man- 
ufacture wallboard from this material, 
an experiment which has already been 
successfully tried in the experimental 
laboratories of several universities. 
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glamour of romance without the drawbacks 


of discordant notes. 
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Design for the completion of Grant's Tomb 


by John Russell Pope, showing the added 
portico and pediment and the proposed 
equestrian statue by Paul Manship. 


The Last Tribute 
LTHOUGH it has been one of 
New York’s most famous places 

for almost thirty years, and many mil- 
lions of people have visited it within 
that time, Grant’s Tomb, which over- 
looks the Hudson River at Riverside 
Drive, has never been completed, and 
only now are plans being pushed to 
finish the work on the last resting place 
of the Civil War leader. 

Construction of the present Tomb 
was begun in 1891, six years after 
Grant’s death, and the magnificent 
mausoleum was dedicated in 1897, in 
the presence of one of the greatest 
gatherings of people and with one of 
the greatest parades ever seen in the 
United States. The mausoleum, exclu- 
sive of the steps and portico projec- 
tions, is about 100 feet square at the 
base, and the height 160 feet from the 
ground and nearly 300 feet above the 
Hudson River. There is an outer gal- 
lery 130 feet above the base from which 
the country may be seen for miles 
around. 

The cost of the Tomb was $600,000, 
which was raised at the time by popular 
subscription, but even this amount was 
not sufficient to carry out the designs 
for decoration of the exterior of the 
Tomb. Additional funds have now been 
acquired by the Grant Monument As- 
sociation, which will have charge of the 
new alterations. The plain facade is to 
be enriched by a portico and bas-relief, 
and in the little plaza facing the en- 
trance to the masoleum an equestrian 
statue df Grant will be erected. Paul 
Manship, one of America’s greatest liv- 
ing sculptors, will carve the statue. 

Thus, over forty years after his 
death, New York will confer its final 
honor on the soldier-President who 
lived his declining years within its 
borders and demonstrated anew his 
courage as he died. 
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ae Major Seagrave in his “Golden Arrow,” be- ud 
Tomb, fore the start of his record run. Z_ | Hoboken z 
= m he _—_ 
opose 
P. For More Speed VERSEY Harding in Brooklyn Eagle. 
HE eclipsing of the former world’s po = DO HUMAN MACHINES DEPRECIATE? 
record for speed by Major H. O. x ? 
me of D. Seagrave, at Daytona Beach on Through at Forty? 
peneee March 11, and the subsequent death of ° S modern industry turning to the 
howd Lee Bible and a news photographer on — young man of twenty-five and thirty, 
within - WEW YORK : : 
the same course two days later, again BAY at the expense of his fellow worker of 
= call attention to the hazards undertaken | forty? Many people would consider a 
anidte in the development of more speed in =— \ a man of forty at the height of his power, 
i, and automobiles. Seagrave, in establishing -* but industrial experts see in the grow- 
ed to his record run narrowly escaped disaster \ xi Ham ing practice of fixing the age limit of 
; place several times as his car hurtled over the yy employment at forty or forty-five a 
flat, hard sand at a rate of almost four STATEN ISUAND ae grave problem which may call for gov- 
Tomb miles per minute, and Bible’s machine ernment adjustment. 
F after crashed just after he had completed an Chart of the proposed Tri-Borough Bridge The question is just beginning to re- 
a official mile run at 202 miles an hour. and Narrows Tunnel. ceive national attention, as the result 
Ate In racing his twelve-cylinder machine , of the Miami convention of the Ameri- 
eatest over the pr ia Seagrave’s two trials av- A New Suit of Clothes can Federation of Labor, before which 
sat “ eraged 231.36 miles, surpassing the for- EW YORK,” says a magazine it was one of the chief topics. William 
in the mer record of 207.55 miles set by Ray writer, “is bursting through its Green, head of the Federation, called 
caste Keech of Philadelphia last year in the seams and losing its buttons, and will attention to the increasing difficulty 
— same car in which Bible was killed. So have to be measured for a new suit of | men around this age have in securing 
en terrific was the speed attained by the clothes.” Traffic congestion, a problem employment, and lays the fault at the 
oe Englishman that he steered by means with which every big city is confronted, doors of what was originally intended 
ve the of a peep sight trained on a target nine is a real problem here, and jams of as a valuable social aid to labor—group 
. gal- miles away. Half-way over the course, forty or fifty minutes on the main arter- _ insurance. 
waieh a tap from the cooling machine of Sea- jes of motion are not uncommon. Group insurance is a recent develop- 
mies grave’s machine flew off, and a huge ~ Its latest, and greatest, engineering ment in industry. Under the plan, an 
spray of water covered him, but he project, in itself part of one whole employer insures his employees with an 
aan, managed to cross the line. great system to adequately connect the insurance company as one group, pay- 
ene Bible’s death in the 1,500 horsepower five great boroughs which constitute ing a fixed rate, and employees are 
neem Triplex, owned by J. M. White of Phil- one tremendous metropolis, is a con- compensated by the company for in- 
ye adelphia, was all the more tragic be- crete example of the way it copes with jury or death while working. Green 
of the cause it was his first experience with the problem. To unite the three boroughs believes that employers are hiring 
y been superspeed cars, his previous experi- of Manhattan, Queens, and the Bronx, younger men because a lower rate of 
it As- ence in racing having been limited to plans are being formulated for a great insurance can be gotten by the em- 
of the small dirt tracks. Conflicting theories bridge across the East River, to be ployer from the insurance company. 
dieters have been advanced as to the cause of erected, together with roadways and Also, the insurance company profits be- 
relief, the disaster, the most plausible being necessary street improvements, at a cause it pays less to the people insured. 
_ teen that he applied the brakes to the car cost of many millions of dollars. Fur- Thus, in the case of a single man it 
_ we too suddenly after it crossed the finish ther south, between Brooklyn and would pay less compensation than to a 
Pau line, thereby throwing the rear end of Staten Island, engineers are making married man with children. 
st liv- the car into the air. preliminary borings for the Narrows The American Federation of Labor 
<< hi Seagrave will make no further efforts Tunnel, thus permitting swift travel plans to conduct a nation-wide investi- 
“ f r at automobile record breaking, having between the two points. Both projects gation, through the State Legislatures. 
, m announced his intention of giving up will cost almost $200,000,000, forming Green believes that workmen’s compen- 
na machine racing for speedboat racing. part of an interlocking series of road- sation should be administered through 
> — The “Golden Arrow” will be presented ways which will completely encircle the state itself, rather than through 
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the whole of greater New York. 


private profit-making companies. 
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Map of Mexico, showing 
(with black arrows) points 
where there has been mil- 
itary activity. The princi- 
pal fighting centers around 
Torreon, which has just 
been occupied by Calles’ 
troops, with the rebels re- 
treating toward their 
stronghold in Sonora, in 
the northwest corner, op- 
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IRCLING airplanes and vultures, 

the hurried movement of troops 
over Mexican railways, and the volleys 
of firing squads again indicate political 
activity in Mexico. These seem to be as 
much the evidence of a presidential 
campaign in that country as the radio 
speech and the brass band in the 
United States. The present revolution 
broke out on March 38 as a protest of 
certain military leaders against the 
Portes Gil administration, asserted to 
be under the influence of ex-President 
Calles, and against the presidential can- 
didate of the administration group, 
Ortiz Rubio. As the candidates for the 
presidency in the extraordinary elec- 
tion of next November were announced, 
the atmosphere became charged with 
electricity. Then, in accordance with a 
concerted plan, revolution broke out 
simultaneously in various parts of the 
country. 


Those who revolted were former fol- 
lowers of the assassinated Obregon and 
with but one principal exception they 
were natives of the state of Sonoro. 
General Fausto Topete, a principal 
figure in the revolution, is a native of 
Sonoro and Governor of that state. He 
had formerly rendered important mili- 
tary service to the republic. During the 
de la Huerta revolution of 1923 he had 
captured Vera Cruz for the Federal 
Government. Generals Francisco Manzo 
and Jesus Maria Aguirre are also from 


Sonora and once served as lieutenants 
of Obregon. General José Gonzalo Es- 
cobar comes also from the north, be- 
ing a native of the state of Coahuila. 
Here is a group of exceedingly able 
men, seasoned campaigners, and men 
who have performed important services 
for the republic in the past. Their can- 
didate for the presidency is understood 
to be Gilberto Valenzuela, the former 
Mexican minister to Great Britain. 


The chief figures on the Federal side 
are President Emilio Portes Gil and 
former President Plutarco Elias Calles. 
Calles had retired from public life but 
was called on in the emergency of the 
revolution. He fills the place of General 
Amaro, Minister of War, who was re- 
cently blinded in one eye. It is indeed 
fortunate for the government that it 
was able to command the services of 
Calles, who has thrown all of his en- 
ergy and ability into the task of sub- 
duing the revolution. 


The causes of the revolt are not su- 
perficially clear. Before the assassina- 
tion of Obregon there had occurred a 
split among government supporters. 
Calles and the labor group, the C.R. 
O.M., on the one hand, had drifted into 
opposition to Obregon and the agricul- 
tural group, on the other. Remarks of 
Luis Morones- the outstanding labor 
leader, just prior to the killing of Ob- 
regon were taken as a contributory 
cause of the assassination. With Obre- 
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By Benjamin HiWVillian 
gon gone, his old friends and supportenfbver, thre 
found themselves at outs with the admigfBonora, < 
istration for two reasons: first, they , nt s 
posed the government because of its frien of | 
ness to labor, and second they felt that exico, 
influence and hopes of future promoticglpapital at 
were largely cut off. The personal ambitigin this s 
of the old military associates of Obregon in cc 
been said by the government to be the chi of hi 
cause of the revolt. The bitterness of tiince. Oth 
Catholic element toward the government Vera 
some bearing upon the uprising. The Churdis at this 
it is true, has shown no outward sympath@prother, ‘ 
for the rebels, but doubtless the extreme digfortunate 
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circles has added to the reasons for rebelliogf, hg 
Toral, the assassin of Obregon, who - 
executed in February, was regarded by ma * “ a 
as an exalted religious spirit. It can be sea city 
however, that there is no natural alignme Mexico. ] 
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A further condition favoring the revolt 7. o¢ 
the revolutionary tradition in Mexico. Mab: conor; 
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regon against Carranza. The election @sio, in 


Calles was accompanied by the rising 
Adolfo de la Huerta, and the ape 
Obregon for his second election was in 
rupted by the revolt of Generals Gomez a 
Serrano. President Gil was chosen to fill + The 
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take the field, the present rebellion b 
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The revolution is almost entirely milit 
in character and represents for the most p 
the defection of Federal troops under t 
rebel generals. There is no great popular 
rising. The revolution started simultanes 
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exico, with its rail connections with the 
pital at Mexico City, 262 miles to the west. 
n this state, General Jesus Maria Aguirre 
as in command of the Federal troops, and 
of his six units revolted under his influ- 
nce. Other federal troops were quick to re- 
ake Vera Cruz however, and General Aguirre 
at this writing in flight to the south. His 
brother, General Simon Aguirre, was not so 
ortunate. He was captured and executed. 


In the northern state of Coahuila, General 
Escobar was in command. He turned his 
oops to the rebel cause and even went so 
ar as to invade Nuevo Leon and to occupy 
he city of Monterey, the third largest in 
Mexico. Federal troops soon ousted him from 
hat city and he retreated to Torreon where 
he prepared to give battle to Calles. 
the revolt’ 
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The other center of insurrection, the state 
pf Sonora, deserves particular mention. This 
tate may be said to be the principal base of 
he revolution. It has been the home of revo- 
ution in the past. It is large, mountainous, 
and is situated in the northwestern corner 
of Mexico, just south of Arizona. In this state 
live the bellicose Yaqui Indians, who have 
given much trouble to the Government in the 
past. The two great men of the Mexican rev- 
lution, Obregon and Calles, came from this 


. of next fall tate. So also, as has been shown, do most of 
ellion brea. major leaders of the present uprising. 
le. Here the rebels are almost entirely in control, 
rely militargalthough in the extreme north along the 
he most pagAmerican border there remain federal forces 
ys under tiiwhich have been able to keep control of 
; popular mgNaco. In the neighboring state of Chihuahua 
multaneoulgthe rebels have taken the city of Juarez 


-e were, hafacross the border from El Paso, Texas. 
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The United States Army is watching on the bor 
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der. Above is a U.S. armored artillery train 


stationed opposite Juarez. In the insert is General George Van Horn Mosely, Commandant at 
Fort Bliss, El Paso, Texas. 


The attitude of the United States 
Government against the rebellion is an 
important consideration. This country 
has definitely taken a stand in favor of 
the federal forces and this position is in 
line with the doctrine of anti-revolution- 
ism which with a few notable excep- 
tions has completely ruled the De- 
partment of State for the last twenty 
years in its dealings with the Latin 
countries immediately to the south. 
This, it must be admitted, is a distinct 
departure from the older attitude of 
strict neutrality. Growing American in- 
vestments have been the chief reason 
for American partiality to the govern- 
mental forces. In Mexico, the investors 
of the United States are heavily inter- 
ested. The chief classes of property 
which they own are oil lands and re- 
fineries, mining and smelting proper- 
ties, plantations and timber lands, and 
railroads. Altogether their holdings run 
up well above the billion dollar mark. 
The United States desires order where 
so much capital is at stake. Further- 
more, thanks to the work of Ambassa- 
dor Morrow, the relations between the 
United States and the Mexican govern- 
ment are unusually friendly at the pres- 
ent time. A change in governments 
might reopen some of the questions 
which we now regard as settled. 

The chief weapon which this country 
has used in Mexico is the control of 
arms shipments. The free importation 
of arms and war supplies would be a 
great boon to the rebels. This is forbid- 
den. On the other hand, such shipments 
are permitted to the government forces. 
In fact, the United States, with Presi- 
dent Hoover's consent, has sold from 


its own arsenals to the Mexican govern- 
ment a consignment of 10,000 Enfield 
rifles and 10,000,000 rounds of ammu- 
nition. Furthermore, the airplane is an 


important weapon in the fighting over 


Mexican mountains and deserts. When 


it is considered that American arms and 


munitions are supplies of a higher 
grade than those which can be obtained 


in Mexico and are available 


in far 


larger quantities, it will be seen that 
the assistance of the United States may 
easily determine the fate of the rebel- 
lion. Any Mexican revolt that loses the 
neutrality of the United States is vir- 
tually pre-doomed to failure. 
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Immigrant Quota Revision May Be Postponed Again 


Tt Restrictive Immigration Act of 
1924, under which we now operate, 
provided that on July 1, 1927, a new 
system of quotas based on “national or- 
igins” should go into effect, and made it 
mandatory upon the President to issue 
a proclamation to that end. In January, 
1927, President Coolidge submitted to 
Congress a table of quotas totalling 
164,867 admissible immigrants, which 
had been prepared by a committee of 
three Cabinet members, Secretaries 
Kellogg, Hoover, and James J. Davis. 
Severe criticism of the list in the Senate 
prompted the President to withdraw 
the table and to return it to the com- 
mittee for revision. 


Since then the application of the na- 
tional origins clauses has been twice 
postponed, Under the action taken by 
Congress in the spring of 1928, the 
President must issue a proclamation on 
April 1, 1929, that the new quotas shall 
become effective on July 1, 1929. At 
the short session which closed March 4, 
efforts were made to secure another 
postponement for one year. The meas- 
ure passed the House but there was not 
sufficient time to act upon it in the Sen- 
ate, and the President seems obligated, 
therefore, to put the origins clause into 
effect this year. Now President Hoover, 
who was one of the committee which 
studied the origins question, is of the 
opinion that the proposed system is un- 
workable, and anneunced during his 
campaign that he preferred its repeal 
and a continuance of the present quota 
system. He is therefore in the embar- 
rassing position of being required to ex- 
ecute a policy he does not approve of. 
He has asked Attorney General Mitch- 
ell for a legal opinion as to whether the 
act is mandatory upon him. It is con- 
sidered possible that he will make an 
effort to have the act amended at the 
coming special session. 


What is the “national origins” sys- 
tem? To understand it, we must first 
get a clear picture of the present law. 
Under the 1924 Act each nation is al- 
lowed a quota of not to exceed two per 
cent of the number of persons born in 
that country who were living in the 
United States at the time the 1890 cen- 
sus was taken. The minimum allotment 
for any country is 100, and the maxi- 
mum is based solely on the 2 per cent 
rule, Germany having 51,227. The total 
of all quotas is 164,667. This figure is 
never quite exhausted by admission, but 
there are in addition about 350,000 


20 


aliens admitted yearly on a non-quota 
basis, which includes families of natur- 
alized citizens, returning residents, 
clergymen, professors, students, etc., 
and aliens of the Western Hemisphere. 
The proposed “national origins” 
amendment as embodied in the Watson 
bill, would set a fixed total of admis- 
sions at approximately 150,000, and the 
annual quota of each nationality would 
be a number bearing the same ratio to 
150,000 as the number of persons of 
that national origin living in the United 
States in 1920 bears to the total popu- 
lation of the United States in 1920. 


The figures proposed were arrived at 
through an investigation by Census Bu- 
reau experts and by American learned 
societies into the composition of the 
population, i.e., the racial ancestry of 
each family. This required that the en- 
tire flow of the population since Colon- 
ial days must be analyzed for origin. 
But since statistics of mother tongue, 
previous residence, etc., have only been 
gathered in recent years, it became ne- 
cessary in the first Census (1790) to 
rely on the names of the inhabitants as 
an indication of national origin. This is 
a difficult task, impossible to carry out 
with complete accuracy. Many early in- 
habitants of other nationalities soon 
Anglicized their names, as for instance 
changing the German Mueller to Miller 
or adopted new ones. After three years 
of refining, the experts believe that 
further labor is unlikely to make the 
results any more scientific. 


The following table shows in the first 
column the proposed new quotas for the 
principal European countries, and in 
the second column the present quotas: 


Proposed Present 

































































Nation Quotas Quotas 
Austria 1,639 785 
Belgium 1,328 512. 
USS ee 3,073 
Denmark 1,234 2,789 
Finland ie.” 471 
France 3,308 3,954 
Germany 24,908 51,227 
Great Britain and Northern 

Ireland 65,894 34,007 
Greece ...... 312 100 
Hungary 1,181 473 
Irish Free State 17,427 28,567 
taly .... 5,989 3,845 
Lithuania 344 
Netherlands 1,648 
Norway 6,453 
Poland 5,982 
Rumania 603 
a pines, Se 2,248 
Spain 305 131 
Sweden 3,399 9,561 
Switzerland 1,614 2,081 
Turkey . ee 100 
Yugoslavia ss 671 











The tendency of both systems of 
computing the quotas is, of course, to 
weight the distribution in favor of the 


white races of northwest Europe, par- 
ticularly Great Britain and Germany, 
which furnished the bulk of the older 
immigration, as opposed to the more re- 
cent unrestricted influx from southern 
and eastern Europe. 


Under the proposed national origins 
quotas, however, Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland (Ulster) will gain 
markedly, almost doubling their quota, 
while the Irish Free State will lose. 
This is only a relative change when we 
consider the great difference in the pop- 
ulation of the two countries and the 
fact that the original American stock 
was largely English. But certain Irish 
patriotic societies have bitterly attacked 
the origins quotas as having been in- 
fluenced by England. Hundreds of Irish 
names are found upon the rolls of the 
Continental army of 1776, they say, but 
are not listed in the Census returns for 
the colonies fourteen years later. Also 
many Irishmen bore common English 
names like Black, White, Baker, etc. 


On the other hand, Germany, Nor- 
way, and Sweden, Nordic stocks which 
are generally assumed to have con- 
tributed valuable elements to the popu- 
lation during the nineteenth century, 
are distinct losers under the new quotas. 
Changes in the quotas from southern 
and eastern European countries are not 
marked, though in most cases slightly 
increased. Eugenicists who advocate 
immigration restriction from the racial 
standpoint, therefore, are by no means 
enthusiastic about the new quotas and 
would be just as well satisfied to have 
them postponed or repealed. 

A weakness in the present immigra- 
tion law which has been vigorously at- 
tacked from many quarters is the ex- 
emption of other nations of the Western 
Hemisphere from the quota system. The 
invasion of Mexican peons due to eco- 
nomic conditions in Mexico has created 
a serious problem through competition 
with native American labor. The Box- 
Harris bill would put these countries 
on the same 2 per cent quota as Europe. 
The Department of Labor favors the 
Warren bill providing a 10 per cent 
quota for all American countries. Secre- 
tary of State Kellogg opposes any such 
restriction as prejudicial to our efforts 
for closer harmony with Latin America. 
No one objects to Canadian immigra- 
tion, and in practice Mexico furnishes 
the only disturbing factor. Many large 
ranchers of the Southwest are also op- 
posed to restriction. 
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Have you entered the Eastman 


$30,000 


One of the 1,223 


cash awards can easily be yours 


ROBABLY you have al- 

ready heard of this big 
event for amateur picture- 
takers. But have you made any 
pictures for it yet? 

If you have said to yourself, 
“What's the use of entering? 
I can’t win. I’m no expert with 
the camera,’ you're making a 
big mistake. The winners in 
this contest are going to be men 
and women just like yourself, 
people who, if you asked them, 
would say they had little or no 
photographic ability. 

Technical skill is a minor factor in 
this contest. What the judges are 
looking for are interesting pictures— 
pictures of children and scenes, sports 
and animals, still life and nature 
studies, buildings and architectural 
details, interiors and unusual photo- 
graphs. 

If you live under the flag of the 
United States or that of the Dominion 
of Canada, you're eligible toenter and 
compete—except, of course, if you or 
some member of your family is con- 
nected with the photographic 





Kodak Film in the familiar yellow box is dependably uniform: 
Reduces the danger af under- or over-exposure. It gets the picture: 











PRIZES 


Grand Prize of $2,500.00 
11 prizes of 500.00 each 
11 prizes of 250.00 each 
125 prizes of 100.00 each 
275 prites of 10.00 each 
5.00 each 

















business. And practically any 
snapshot or time exposure that 
you may take during March, 
April or May, this year, is 
eligible also, provided it is 
received by us on or before 
May 31. There are enough clas- 
sifications to cover all kinds. 
When we receive your entries 
we'll place them in the classes 
where they'll have the best 
chance of winning. 
Any brand of camera or film may 
be used, but negatives must not be 
larger than 3% x 5% inches and 
prints not larger than 7 inches in 
width or length. 

Enter this contest without losing 
another day! Increase your chance of 
winning by beginning to take pic- 
tures at once! There is no limit to 
the number you are permitted to 
submit. The more you enter, the 
more likely you are to capture one 
of the big cash prizes. Clip or copy 
the entry blank below and get your 
camera out today. This may prove to 
be the most profitable advertisement 
you ever read. 


Only pictures made during March, April and May, 1929, are eligible. 
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there are in addition about 350,000 


weight the distribation in favor of the 


The Fortnight Abroad 


International Debt Bank Proposed by Young; Root Brings U. S. 
Nearer World Court; Lloyd George Opens Campaign 


Reparations Commission 


poe a month the variegated national 
representatives of the Reparations 
Commission have been meeting in Paris 
to find a solution for the reparations 
tangle (Schol., March 2), The time is 
unfortunate in that the governments of 
the three principal European powers 
are all facing the threat of overturn. 
Progress has been slow and as yet there 
is no guarantee of positive action. 
Three subcommittees were organized to 
deal with different phases of the prob- 
lem, and their reports to the full com- 
mittee only emphasized the difficulties 
of securing an agreement. The meet- 
ing seems to have settled down into a 
contest between the German and the 
French delegations over what is Ger- 
many’s maximum capacity to pay for 
the annuities. Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, 
head of the German delegation, made 
his first offer at 800,000,000 gold marks 
annually, a sum so far below what the 
French consider necessary to meet all 
their damage claims and debt payments 
as to be futile. By degrees the German 
offer was raised to 1,375,000,000 marks 
(about $330,000,000), and then Dr. 
Schacht went to Berlin for further in- 
structions. The French and British 
estimates of the needs average about 
3,000,000,000 marks. Premier Poincare 
has stated he will not accept less than 
2,500,000,000, which is the present 





Dawes plan payment, but subject to re- 
duction if the German index of pros- 
perity should go down. It seems very 
doubtful that the two groups can be 
gotten together at a figure higher than 
2,200,000,000 marks. Nothing whatever 
has been settled so far about Germany's 
total obligation, which has been vari- 
ously estimated at from 35,000,000,000 
to 50,000,000,000 marks. 

At this impasse, Owen Young, the 
American chairman, offered the ingeni- 
ous and constructive suggestion of the 
formation of a stupendous international 
bank to take over the functions of the 
Agent General. This institution would 
act as trustee for all reparations funds. 
It would float bond issues among pri- 
vate investors at such times as the 
market could best absorb them and Ger- 
many could best handle the interest 
payments. The maximum sum of these 
bonds would not be settled by the com- 
mission, but by a permanent interna- 
tional directorate on which bankers of 
all the nations would be represented. 
It would strictly avoid competition with 
existing commercial banks and would 
act in close co-operation with the cen- 
tral banks of issue of each of the pow- 
ers. The bank would have its head- 
quarters at some neutral capital, such 
as Berne or The Hague. It would prob- 
ably begin with only a small prelim- 
inary capital. 


THE REPARATIONS COMMISSION IN SESSION 
Chairman Owen D. Young is standing at the head of the table, talking with J. Pierpont Morgan. 


posed to restriction, 


THE SCHOLASTIC 





DR. HJALMAR SCHACHT 


Head of German Delegation and President 
of Reichsbank. 


The bank idea met with a mixed re- 
sponse. German opinion and some 
French Socialists were critical of it. 
They fear it would fall under political 
influence or would be dominated by one 
nation or financial group. The Allies 
would, of course, insist that their repre- 
sentatives outnumber the Germans on 
the board of directors. The British are 
open-minded, but wish to know the of- 
ficial American reaction to the plan be- 
fore accepting it. Messrs. Young and 
Morgan cannot, of course, commit the 
Washington Government to an interna- 
tional bank. But on the whole the pro- 
posal seems the most hopeful thing that 
has yet happened. Champions of it 
have pointed out that it would have 
tremendous possibilities of expansion 
for other purposes. The Allied debt 
payments to America might be handled 
through it, for instance. It would be 
able to stabilize foreign exchange to a 
marked extent. It might become a 
clearing house for gold, eliminating the 
shipment of bullion. It could stimulate 
international trade and in many ways 
work toward peaceful relations.- But it 
could not be allowed to become a 
“super-bank” dictating the economic 
structure of each member nation. 


The World Court 


Elihu Root, on his mission of amity 
to Geneva (Schol., March 2) was re- 
ceived with open arms by the European 
powers, who look forward with confi- 
dence to increased American co-oper- 
ation under the Hoover administration. 
Mr. Root proposed to the committee of 
international jurists assembled to re- 
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vise the statutes of the World Court a 
formula which, without subtracting an 
iota from the American freedom of ac- 
tion demanded by the Senate in its 
reservations of 1926, would yet in prac- 
tice allow American participation on 
terms of equality with the other mem- 
ber nations. Reservation No. 5, it will 
be remembered, stipulated that the 
Court should not, without America’s 
consent, give an advisory opinion on 
any disputed question in which the 
United States has or claims an interest. 
It was this veto power, allowed to no 
other nation, that the powers refused 
to agree to. 

Mr. Root’s plan, in essence, is this: 
Whenever the Council or Assembly of 
the League of Nations wishes to ask 
the World Court for an advisory opin- 
ion at the request of some member na- 
tion, it shall notify all adherents, in- 
cluding the United States (through the 
State Department). If within a reason- 
able fixed time the United States ad- 
vises the Court that it claims an in- 
terest in the question and does not con- 
sent to its submission, action shall be 
held up until there can be a direct 
interchange of views bétween the 
United States and the proponents of 
the request. If then no agreement can 
be reached, and the League still insists 
upon submitting the question, the 
United States has the right to with- 
draw from the Court “without any im- 
putation of unfriendliness or unwilling- 
ness to cooperate generally for peace 
and good will.” The formula made a 
very favorable impression. It was re- 
ferred to a subcommittee consisting of 
Mr. Root, Sir Cecil Hurst of England, 
and M. Politis of Greece. Sir Cecil re- 
vised the text to simplify the procedure 
by providing for an American represen- 
tative at Geneva empowered to receive 
immediate notice from the League of a 
proposed request for an opinion. This 
man would then arrange with all pos- 
sible speed an exchange of views with 
Washington. In this form the proposal 
was then adopted by the full committee. 

The only opposition to the Root plan 
came from Latin-American States 
which fear that any question which 
they might wish to submit regarding 
inter-American relations would be ob- 
jected to by the United States under 
the Monroe Doctrine, which can be 
stretched as wide as the phrase “claims 
an interest.” Mr. Root, however, did 
his utmost to reassure them, and de- 
clared that in practice the United 
States would probably never raise an 
objection. Whether or not the new 


(Concluded on Page 24) 
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CORONA TYPEWRITER 


ORONA can help you win 
success in school and business. 
You can earn extra money with 
Corona. Lots of boys do. You can 
earn money by addressing enve- 
lopes—by making out bills—by 
copying papers, and in dozens of 
other ways. 

The minute you own a Corona 
your services are in demand. 

Corona makes light work of 
lessons. It puts you ahead of other 
students. You get better marks 
because teachers like to get neat, 
easy-to-read papers. 

You can quickly become an ex- 
pert typist on Corona. You can 
learn the fundamentals in a few 
hours. And it’s fun too. Corona 
works so smoothly, so beautifully. 
And it turns out the same high 


grade work as the most expensive ~ 


office machine. 


Yet Corona is so light and com- 
pact that you can lift it with one 
hand. It comes in a handsome car- 
rying case so that you can carry 
it anywhere. 

Corona is not a toy. It was 
adopted by the U. S. Army for 
field service. It is a complete type- 
writer in easy-to-carry form. 

Corona has a full size standard 
four-row keyboard with the same 
spacing between the keys as on a 
big machine; two-color, self-re- 


versing ribbon; variable line 
spacer; stencil device; back spacer; 
margin release— more big-ma- 
chine features than any other 
portable typewriter. 


Free Book for Boys 


Mail the coupon and find out 
how easy it is to own a Corona— 
how you can use it while paying 
for it. 

We will also send you free an 
interesting illustrated booklet 
called “Corona Typewriters” 
which describes Corona in detail, 
and contains beautiful illustra- 
tions of the new color models. 


When you read this book, you 
will realize why a million people 
use Corona—why Roosevelt took 
one to Africa—why 30,000 Co- 
ronas were used in the World 
War—why more novelists, more 
newspaper writers, more students 
in schools and colleges use Coro- 
na than all other portables put to- 
gether. 

Don’t neglect this opportunity. 
Don't let another day pass with- 
out doing something about it. 
Learn now the joy of owning a 
sturdy, speedy, smooth-operating 
Corona—a typewriter that will 
last the rest of your life. 

No obligation. Mail the coupon 
at the top of this page NOW. 
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The Fortnight in Public Affairs 


Hoover Pursues Vigorous Policies; Conserves Federal Oil; Calls 
Special Session; Rockefeller Ousts Stewart 


Hoover’s Start 


N the first two weeks of his adminis- 

tration, President Hoover has dem- 
onstrated qualities long associated with 
his career as an engineer and adminis- 
trator. He has favorably impressed of- 
ficial Washington and the general pub- 
lic by the promptness and decisiveness 
of his actions. On his very first day in 
office he was required to make a deci- 
sion of major importance in foreign 
policy—regarding the embargo on arms 
sale to the Mexican rebels (see article, 
page 16). Among the subjects he has 
dealt with characteristically are the fol- 
lowing: 

Appointments. While the eight new 
members of the Cabinet were confirmed 
immediately without opposition in the 
special session of the Senate the day 
after Inauguration, the names of Secre- 
taries Mellon and Davis, holdovers, 
were not sent to the Senate, following 
the precedent of President Coolidge in 
1925. The Senate, led by Senators 
Couzens (R.), McKellar (D.) and oth- 
er opponents of Mellon, passed a reso- 
lution directing its Judiciary Commit- 
tee to investigate the legality of con- 
tinuing Mr. Mellon without reappoint- 
ment, and of his private business hold- 
ings. Under the law, the Secretary of 
the Treasury must not be “directly or 
indirectly concerned in carrying on” 
any business. Mr. Mellon is understood 
to have resigned all his directorships 
in 1921, but still holds large blocks ‘of 
stock. He formerly had a part interest 
in a distillery. It is unlikely that the 
investigation will lead to any action. 

President Hoover's attitude on pa- 





tronage has thrown a wet blanket on 
the chronic office-seekers who consider 
the major federal appointments as a 
political right. Resignations have been 
required of all officials of either party, 
but the President has intimated that he 
will not make more than thirty or forty 
changes in the entire 17,000 offices at 
his disposal. Southern Republicans and 


- “Hoover Democrats” who helped to 


“break the Solid South” have been par- 
ticularly disgruntled by the failure to 
include a Southerner in the Cabinet. 
Mr. Hoover has partially repaired this 
omission by several Southern appoint- 
ments among the “Little Cabinet” or 
chief assistants to heads of depart- 
ments. Among these are Ernest L. 
Jahncke (R.), a New Orleans shipping 
man, to be Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, a post which has been held for 
almost twenty years by some member 
of the Roosevelt family. Patrick J. 
Hurley, an Oklahoma banker, was ap- 
pointed Assistant Secretary of War. 
Among the important air posts, David 
S. Ingalls, of Cleveland, Ohio, a bril- 
liant Navy ace in the war, was named 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy for 
Aeronautics, succeeding E. S. Warner. 
F. Trubee Davison will continue as the 
War Department air man, and Rear 
Admiral W. A. Moffett as Chief of the 


Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics. 


In the Department of the Interior 
the biggest change is the probable ap- 
pointment of Cato Sells, a Texas Demo- 
crat, to be Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, in place of Charles H. Burke, 
resigned. Burke has been under heavy 
fire in the Senate for his administration 


John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., did not even stay 
in this country during 
the epochal battle with 
Colonel Stewart. The 
Rockefeller forces were 
commanded by Win- 
throp Aldrich. Mr. 
Rockefeller and his 
family are touring the 
Mediterranean. Here 
they are shown at a 
reception for them at 
Cairo, with the Amer- 
ican Minister and some 
Egyptian officials. Mr. 
Rockefeller is the fifth 
man from the left and 
at his right is Prof. 
James H. Breasted, the 
Egyptologist. 
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—Darling in N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


THE COOK HAS A NEW BOSS 


of the Indian Bureau (Schol. Feb. 16). 
Among the charges against him was one 
of conspiracy to distribute gifts of more 
than $1,000,000 from the property of 
Jackson Barnett, full-blooded Creek 
Indian made a millionaire by his oil 
lands. Attorney General Mitchell, re- 
porting on a special investigation into 
the Barnett case, held that the facts do 
not warrant a criminal prosecution 
against Burke, though disapproving the 
treatment of Barnett. 

There are strong rumors that Mrs. 
Mabel Walker Willebrandt, Assistant 
Attorney General, will be appointed to 
head all prohibition enforcement activ- 
ities in the Department of Justice, to 
which the President expects to transfer 
the unit from the Treasury. She has the 
unanimous support of all dry organiza- 
tions and was prominent during the 
Hoover campaign. No important diplo- 
matic appointments will be made until 
the return of Secretary of State Stim- 
son from the Philippines, though it is 
rumored that the Ambassadorship to 
Great Britain will be offered to former 
Vice President Dawes. Ambassadors 
Houghton (Britain) and Herrick 
(France) are expected to retire. In the 
meantime, Secretary Kellogg is carry- 
ing on at the State Department. 

The President appointed Representa- 
tive Walter H. Newton of Minnesota as 
his third secretary, to coordinate activ- 
ities of the independent administrative 
bureau and assist in reorganizing the 
ten major departments. Dr. Julius 
Klein, who had been slated for this 
work, may continue as Director of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce or become Director of the Budget 
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to succeed General Lord. No immediate 
drastic changes in department machin- 
ery are expected, but Mr. Hoover has 
a hobby for administrative efficiency, 
and is expected to undertake a program 
similar to what he accomplished in the 
Commerce Department for the War and 
Labor Departments within the next 
year. 

News. At his first conference with the 
correspondents, the President an- 
nounced a long-hoped for change in the 
relations of the executive and the news- 
papermen. There will no longer be any 
“White House spokesman” to throw a 
smoke screen around the President's 
opinions. When Hoover has anything 
important to say to the country, he will 
say it in his own name. Such matters 
as he designates will be freely quot- 
able, and several direct statements have 
already been issued. At other times he 
will explain confidential matters to the 
news men, with the understanding that 
it be not quoted. He asked their leader, 
J. Russell Young, to make up a commit- 
tee representing the news services to 
discuss with him a definite news policy. 
He expressed himself as “anxious to 
clear up the twilight zone” between 
authoritative and “background” mate- 
rial. 

Law Enforcement. The President is 
moving cautiously on the formation of 
his proposed commission for a thorough 
going investigation of the administra- 
tion of justice and the enforcement of 
the law, particularly the 18th Amend- 
ment. He is conferring with many ad- 
visors, including his Attorney General. 
None of the nine members of the com- 
mission have been revealed, but among 
the names mentioned as possibilities are 
Newton D. Baker, Silas H. Strawn, 
Julius Rosenwald, George Wharton 
Pepper, Judge W. S. Kenyon, and 
James R. Garfield. 

In the meantime, application of the 
new and drastic Jones Law for heavier 
enforcement penalties has had marked 
effects throughout the country. Many 
bootleggers are said to have quit the 
trade rather than face the long terms 
and heavy fines. Prices of all illicit 
liquor have been boosted sky-high. In 
some wet centers, lawyers have agitated 
against the law and have urged juries 
to refuse to convict under it for what 
they consider minor offenses. 

Oil Conservation. Probably the most 
significant of the President’s early acts 
was the announcement that from now 
on there will be no leases or disposal 
of any oil lands owned or controlled by 
the Government, except when made 

(Concluded on Page 30) 
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—and save yourself the jolts 
that rock the “ole framework” 


Aren’t gym floors sli as ice, 
pec and just hae And 
don’t you come down fer-plunk 
now and then when you land off the 
“horse”, or when you're hurdling or 
tumbling? That’s when you need 
Keds with their specially made, 
“shock-absorber” soles and sturdy 
canvas uppers. They're unbeatable 
when it comes to saving wear and 
tear on your good athletic chassis! 

Keds are more than ordinary 
“sneakers”. Yes, sir! Keds are 
extra-fine, rubber-soled, canvas- 
topped shoes. Each pair of Keds is 
made over a special foot-health last 
—and Keds’ tough safety-soles are 
specially designed to grip the 
smoothest surfaces, and to absorb 
the roughest shocks. 

The SPRING-STEP model, for bas- 
ketball, has strong-grip eyelets 
which don’t pul out. And you'll 
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Trade Mark 


The more you pay, the more you get 
—but full value whatever you spend. 


find that Keds lace tight, too, so 
your feet can’t slip or chafe. 

And remember that Keds offer 
the most complete line of models 
for every indoor sport and outdoor 
activity, and that Keds are made by 
the world’s largest specialists in 
canvas rubber - soled footwear. 


- You'll find Keds in the best shoe 


stores in town — at all prices, too, 
from $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75 
up to $4.00. 

KEDS—KEDS—KEDS—Look for that 
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Keds Big Leaguer 
Just as the name implies—a Big Leaguer 
sport shoe for hard play. Special safety-sole 
lets you take turns on one foot. Tough tan 
toe strip protects against scuffing. “‘Feltex” 
insole. Eyelets that won't pull out. A Big 
Time shoe in every respect. 











Keds Conquest 


Made with the popular crepe sole, famous 
for wear. A special toe cap reinforcement 
that will let you scuff to your heart's content. 
“Feltex”’ insole. 





Keds Juno 


Juno is comfortable and serviceable, and 
Juno has style not heretofore found in a 
sports shoe. It comes in blue, jade, crimson 


and sand as well as black and white. 
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Bubbles from the News Cauldron 


The love letters of Robert Browning and 
Elizabeth Barrett, who later became his wife, 
have been acquired by Gabriel Wells, fa- 
mous New York book collector. The price of 
the collection, one of the most precious of 
England’s literary treasures, has been kept 
secret, although it is recalled that at a pre- 
vious London sale in 1913 they brought the 
then record price of _ 


In the extreme northeastern part of South- 
West Africa is the world’s largest meteor, 
which recently fell to earth there. Of solid 
iron, its weight is from fifty to seventy tons. 
The giant meteor is being investigated by Dr. 
W. J. Luyten, of ae meat Observatory. 

One thousand guests at the dinner of the 
American Institute in New York City wit- 
nessed a dramatization of the progress of sci- 
ence during the past year, in which sound 
became visible and light audible, Jupiter was 
rotated in motion pictures taken with newly 
developed cameras at Lick Observatory, arti- 
ficial lightning flashed, and an atom was 
shattered by 500,000 volts developed from a 
small electrical wf 

oO 


The Laetare Medal, which is considered 
the most notable distinction which can be con- 
ferred on a lay Catholic in the United States, 
has been awarded this year to Former Gov- 
ernor Alfred E. Smith of New York by au- 
thorities of the bees ad of Notre Dame. 


Eighteen hundred young editors of high 
school and normal school papers attended the 
fifth annual convention of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association at Columbia Uni- 


versity. 


The only privately owned Raphael portrait 
of a man has just been purchased by Jules S. 
Bache, New York banker and owner of one 
of the finest private art collections in the 
world. The painting, a portrait of Giuliano 
de Medici, third son of Lorenzo the Mag- 
nificent, was bought from Sir Joseph Duveen 
for $600,000. 


a 
The campaign for a fund of $2,000,000 for 
the Clarke School for the Deaf, which was 
sponsored by Calvin Coolidge and Mrs. Cool- 
idge, formerly a teacher at the school, was 
successfully completed just as the Coolidges 
were retiring to private life. 





Reading List on David Lubin 


Lubin wrote only one book, Let There Be Light, 
(Putnam, 1900), a curious sermon on Lubin’s ideas 
of economics, ethics, and religion, cast in the 
form of an old-fashioned novel. It is obvious why 
it could not be a popular success, but his sincerity 
and idealism are apparent on every page of the 
interminable debates. 

He also wrote, among many articles and pamph- 
lets. “Food Control and Democracy,” Atlantic 
Monthly, August, 1917. 

Practically the only source for his biography is: 

Olivia Rossetti Agresti, David Lubin: A Stuay 
in Practical Idealism. Boston, Little Brown & Co., 


22. 

e following are rather sketchy magazine ar- 
ticles: 

Elizabeth Vincent, “A World Farm Bureau,” 
American Review of Reviews, May, 1925, p. 526. 

Rebecca J. Gradwohl, “A Distinguished West- 
erner,” Overland Monthly, August, 1919, p. 143. 

“David Lubin, Foe of the Food Middleman and 
Speculator,” Literary Digest, Feb. 8, 1919, p. 57. 

wis Mumford, Review of Signora Agresti’s 

book, The Freeman, Feb. 21, 1923, p. 570. 

See also the official publications of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture. 


Funds for a perpetual scholarship at the 
University of Michigan to be awarded annually 
in the department of rhetoric are provided in 
the will of Mrs. Jule Hopwood, mother of the 
late Avery Hopwood, playwright. When Hop- 
wood died last July 1 he bequeathed about 
$115,000 to the University, of which he was 
a graduate. 





The Fortnight Abroad 


(Concluded from Page 21) 


formula will have to be passed upon 
by the Senate is not yet certain, but in 
any case it will not be before the De- 
cember session of Congress, and there 
is believed to be an ample majority for 
the Root plan. 


League Arms Meet in April 

The 54th quarterly session of the 
League of Nations Council met. at 
Geneva, with the diplomats holding 
their breath for fear of upsetting the 
delicate reparations negotiations at 
Paris. Naturally nothing concrete was 
accomplished. The chief value of these 
sessions is to provide a meeting-place 
where the foreign ministers can talk 
informally of their problems over din- 
ner tables and thus promote a general 
atmosphere of understanding. The prin- 
cipal subject on the agenda was the 
question of the protection of the rights 
of minorities—that is, groups of one 
nationality which, under the post-war 
treaty boundaries, live within the juris- 
diction of another government. This in- 
volves the use of their own language, 
schools, and religions. Since many of 
the minority groups are Germans or 
central Europeans, Dr. Stresemann of 
Germany has taken the lead in the 
minorities question, but M. Briand of 
France has tried to postpone action lest 
racial prejudice be aroused. 

One plan of potential importance was 
proposed by the Finnish delegates. It 
would set up a fund of $40,000,000 in 
the League treasury, from which loans 
might be made by the League to na- 
tions which were victims of military 
aggression in volation of the League 
Covenant. Immediate financial support 
of this kind to an invaded nation might 
be as effective as a large army, and it 
would certainly tend to strengthen the 
Pact of Paris and other anti-war agree- 
ments. The Council submitted the plan 
to all League members for a serious 
discussion of it at the annual Assem- 
bly next September. 

The League’s Preparatory Disarma- 
ment Commission is to meet April 15 
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in another effort to clear the ground for 
a possible conference of the naval pow- 
ers in June. Hugh L. Gibson, U. S. Am- 
bassador to Belgium, will again be the 
American representative, but whatever 
he may do will have to be referred to 
the State Department for decision. Re- 
ports of a possible conference were 
scouted at Washington, where it was 
emphasized that the next move must 
come from Europe, and that no invita- 
tion is to be expected until after the 
British elections. 


British Campaign Warms Up 


As the date for the British general 
elections in May draws nearer, poli- 
ticians of all parties are making magni- 
ficent promises. David Lloyd George, 
the fighting Welshman, who hopes for 
a return to power at the head of a re- 
juvenated Liberal Party, is making the 
biggest noise. His campaign is based 
chiefly on the unemployment issue, 
which bulks large in English thought 
just now. If elected, he promises to 
have all competent English working- 
men at work within a year. He would 
do it by a gigantic scheme of public 
works, principally highways and 
bridges, to cost $725,000,000 and give 
employment to 350,000 men, all this 
without adding a penny to the tax- 
payer's burden. The Labor Party has a 
similar proposal, while the Conserva- 
tive Government is about to launch a 
great drive for the elimination of slums 
in London and other large cities. 

The long convalescence of King 
George, and the recent revelation that 
his mind has not been capable of sus- 
tained attention to public affairs gives 
pertinence to rumors that the Prince of 
Wales may be appointed permanent 
Regent to act for his father. The pres- 
ent arrangement of a Council of State 
is unwieldy and is unable to dissolve 
Parliament and call the general elec- 
tions. The Queen will receive alone at 
the spring Courts, however. 


Foreign Notes 


‘ The British oil interests of Sir Henri De- 
terding and the Royal Dutch Shell Company 
have made peace with the Soviet Govern- 
ment in their quarel over former British con- 
cessions in the Trans-Caucasus oil fields, con- 
fiscated by the U.S.S.R. By a new contract, 
the British can purchase large supplies of 
oil from Caucasia on very favorable terms, 
but without compensation for the cancelled 
leases. 
* * * 

Twenty thousand students of the University 
of Madrid struck in protest against the arbi- 
trary policies of Dictator Primo de Rivera, 
who retaliated with heavy fines. Rumors that 
the Premier will resign in May have been 
denied by Primo himself, who expects to hold 
on, he says, until 1931. 
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TABLOID BOOK REVIEWS 





The first prize this month, a book to 
be chosen from Everyman's Library or 
the Modern Library, is awarded to 
Rollin Steinmetz, Lemoyne (Pa.) High 
School, for his review of H. Bedford 
Jones’ “D’Artagnan.” The next book 
page will appear in the May 25 issue. 

Students are again reminded that re- 
views must not exceed 75 words. Manu- 
scripts over this length cannot be con- 
sidered. Reviews for the next book 
page must be in.the hands of the 
Scholastic Book Editor not later than 
May 5. 

















D’Artagnan. From a manuscript written by 
Dumas, “supplemented” by H. Bedford 
Jones. Doubleday Doran & Co. 


The cover flips open and out from the 
leaves steps D’Artagnan of old, with a court- 
ly bow and the sweep of a plumed hat. Then 
he whirls off into a thrilling story of honor 
and intrigue. D’Artagnan and his beloved 
musketeers are reunited under the old slogan 
of “One for all and all for one” in the crown- 
ing battle of their exciting careers. The cov- 
ers swing shut upon an old ending of typi- 
cally Dumasian subtleness. 

Rollin Steinmetz, 
Lemoyne (Pa.) High School. 


Plays of Gods and Men. By Lord Dunsany. 


There are four stimulating plays in this 
small volume. Three of the plays are laid 
in ancient times and concern belief in gods 
of all sorts. The fourth is of modern date; it 
shows how an East Indian idol controls the 
destiny of four English adventurers who have 
stolen a jewel from the temple. All the end- 
ings are abrupt and leave much to one’s 
imagination. I have never read such in- 
triguing dramas. —George Danald, 

High School, Plainfield, N. J. 


On Being Human. By Woodrow Wilson. 


Wilson’s On Being Human defines a human 
being as one who marks each word and ac- 
tion with his own individuality, and weaves 
into an otherwise drab and monotonous life, 
a sparkling bit of humor and gayety. Blend- 
ed with these is an average amount of com- 
mon sense and imagination. To become truly 
human, the ideal suggested by this interest- 
ing book will surely show the way. 

—Dorothy Schneider, 
St. Joseph Academy, St. Paul, Minn. 


Nights Abroad. By Konrad Bercovici. Cen- 
tury Company. 

Often one encounters Travel Books, but it 
is seldom that one has the opportunity of ob- 
taining such a one as Nights Abroad which 
Konrad Bercovici has given us. The book is 
permeated with those rare, whimsical inti- 
macies with which only this writer can in- 
fuse new and surprising vitality in the most 
commonplace subjects. Not long ago Berco- 
vici was writing of the wandering gypsy. 
Now he turns to the cities of the old world, 
and with inimitable, breath-taking clearness 
brings to us gay Monte Carlo, distant Toledo, 
ancient Athens, modern Madrid. 

—Marjorie Clark, 
Catholic High School, Topeka, Kansas. 


The Trembling of a Leaf. By W. Somerset 

Maugham. Doubleday-Doran Co. 

The South Sea Island—alluring with the 
careless, free life, picturesque with the gor- 
geous sunsets, palms and coconut trees, im- 
moral with the absence of public opinion to 
censor any unconventionality—become a liv- 
ing background for Somerset Maugham’s col- 
lection of stories. He has in a very graphic 
way pictured the sordidness of life among 
the white people and ihe natives as well as 
described the irresistible beauty of those 
warm, lazy islands. —Ruth Niebel, 

Lemoyne (Pa.) High School. 


The Clue of the New Pin. By Edgar Wallace. 
A secret vault, a maniac, a hooded being, 
stealthy Chinamen with hidden knives; they 
are all found in this gripping story. A young 
reporter finds himself taken from every-day 
life and thrown into a series of astonishing 
events. Shots ring out in the dead of night; 
men seem to vanish into the air. This book 
is not for timid souls. It is the kind of mys- 
tery that makes one lock the doors and look 

under his bed before retiring. 
—Eric Ramee, Arsenal Technical Schools, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Typhoon. By Joseph Conrad. Doubleday- 

Doran Co. 

“One of the greatest descriptions of a ship 
in a storm,” is the compliment attributed to 
this thrilling account on the China Seas. The 
steamer Nan-Shan, an old, flat-bottom sail- 
ing vessel, encounters a typhoon, which plays 
havoc with the frail vessel while taking 
Chinese coolies to their homes at Fu-Chau. 
Joseph Conrad holds the reader’s interest 
throughout the fiercest of storms, carrying him 
safe to port in a dilapidated wreck. 

—Ford Cramer, 
Western High School, Washington, D. C. 
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My Autobiography. By Benito Mussolini. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The autobiography of the most misunder- 
stood public man is now available. It ex- 
plains his unboundable spirit of youth that 
carried him through the war, the march on 
Rome, and the succeeding years as Premier. 
The garden of Fascism that others misin- 
terpret, is vividly portrayed as is his phil- 
osophy of life and the future of Italy. The 
manuscript is typical of the man himself— 
clear forceful description, realistic action, 
fulness of thought and reason, and quick de- 
cision. —Charles J. Kennedy, 

Hastings (Nebr.) High School. 


Benjamin Franklin, the First Civilized A mer- 
ican. By Phillips Russell. 

Why was Benjamin Franklin called the 
first civilized American? Mr. Russell answers 
this question in an unprejudiced manner, 
dealing the same with Franklin’s good char- 
acteristics as with the inconsistencies in his 
career. He pictures clearly this master of all 
trades who could at any time talk learnedly 
with politicians, scientists, or writers. Since 
reading this biography I look upon Franklin 
as more human and worthy of respect than 
I formerly did. —Mullen Connell, 

Morgantown (W.Va.) High School. 


Whither Mankind? A Panorama of Modern 
Civilization, Edited by Charles A. Beard. 
New York: Longmans, Green. 


What has the machine age done to law, 
to history, to war, to education, to play, to 
business, to the family, and to the philosophy 
of living? What changes lie ahead? Well, 
what of it? These are the three questions 
answered in “Whither Mankind?” by con- 
tributors who have interesting minds that 
have already shown their keen insight into 
contemporary life. Its idea is simple—“life” 
is unending change. —Harry W. Zollars, 

Monessen (Pa.) High School. 














CRAYOLA 
Wax C 
“No. a. colors, and 7, 12, and 22 Munsell colors. 





To ART STUDENTS 


If you want— 

—-strong, clear, permanent colors 

—a smooth surface 

—a clean, easy medium to handle 

—assured results 
you want CrayoLa Wax Crayons, the wax crayon 
made to meet your every need, and paper wrapped 
for convenience. 


In assortments of 6, 8, 12, 18, and 24 regular 


BINNEY & SMITHCO. 


41 East 42 Street, New York, N. Y. 


and TEACHERS 
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By Percy B. Caley 


8. United States History: 
Slavery Period 


Closing Date, April 9 


1 Back in 1820 Daniel Webster, in his 
2 paper The Exposition, had argued that 
3 any state had a right to nullify a federal 
4 law which it thought unconstitutional. 
5 Thus was the way paved for resisting 
6 the national government. North Carolina, 
7 the stanchest supporter of the doctrine, 
8 almost rose to rebellion, in 1828, when 
9 Van Buren saw fit to have the “Force 
10 Bill” passed. War was narrowly averted 
11 when Congress, under Calhoun’s leader- 
12 ship, passed the “Tariff of Abomina- 
13 tions,” 

14 The slavery issue was seldom in the 
15 foreground. Such occurences as the slave 
16 insurrection in Georgia, led by Dan 
17 Turner, attracted public notice. Abolition 
18 societies kept the question constantly from 
19 the people. William Lloyd Harrison 
20 founded the paper, the Liberator, in New 
21 York, and made it his purpose to fan 
22 the flames. Joshua Giddings, an aboli- 
23 tionist from Indiana, was elected to the 
24 Senate in 1838. In the debate over the 
25 Missouri Compromise the North and 
26 South were arrayed against one another. 
27 The bill, as finally passed, prohibited 
28 slavery in all the Louisiana Purchase 
29 territory except Missouri. The acquisition 
30 of territory in the Mexican War re- 
31 opened the question. After a mild debate 
32 the Compromise Bill of 1852 was passed 
33 and signed by President Taylor. This 
34 permitted California to enter as a slave 
35 state and threw open a part of the Mexi- 
36 can cession east of that state to slavery. 
37 But six years later John C. Fremont 
38 revived the controversy by proposing to 
39 repeal the Missouri Compromise and 
40 substitute the Kansas-Nebraska bill which 
41 would refuse to allow the settlers to de- 
42 cide whether or not they should hold 
43 slaves. The passage of the bill caused 
44 the abolitionists and Free-Soilers to 
45 redouble their efforts. Henry Ward 
46 Beecher wrote a book, Uncle Tom’s 
47 Cabin, which depicted slavery as un- 
48 christian and wicked. Iowa was plunged 
49 into a bloody civil war. Chief Justice 
50 Chase’s opinion that the negro “had no 
51 rights which the white man was bound 
52 to respect,” stirred up a storm of southern 
53 wrath. John Brown was hailed as a 
54 martyr by many of the anti-slavery men 
55 of the North. 

56 About this time Abraham Lincoln was 
57 elected President on a platform which 
58 stated that the slaves should be freed. 
59 North Carolina, in a convention held 





60 just twenty days after Lincoln’s election, 
61 formally seceded from the United States 
62 by repealing the act whereby it had rati- 
63 fied the Constitution. Other states imi- 
64 tated her action. Inasmuch as the Demo- 
65 cratic platform had declared for “the 
66 maintenance of the Union,” it behooved 
67 Lincoln to bring the disaffected states 
68 back into line. Little time was given for 
69 peaceful efforts to heal the rupture, for 
70 on April 6, 1860, the Confederate troops 
71 under General Lee at Charleston, were 
72 ordered to open fire upon Fort Sumter, 
73 and war—to end slavery, as Lincoln so 
7+ firmly stated at the time—was precipi- 
75 tated. 





Corrections on No. 6 


Errors Corrections 
3-4 Holland England 
5 iron textile 


Arkwright’s 
Cartwright’s 


7-8 Cartwright’s 
v) Arkwright’s 


10 sorting seeding 
11 Isaac Watts James Watt 
13 the first (false) though not the first 
16 1825 1814 
17 fifty twelve 
21-22 had the advantage was at the mercy, etc. 
25 pleasant abominable,bad 
26 short long 
28 Ireland Scotland 
28 Owens Owen 
30 Germany France 
31 workmen men of science 
33 dependent independent 
44 1830 1828 
45 Feargus Daniel 
46 July April 
47 all (false) all but a few 
49 Dukesof Wellington Earl Grey 
50 willing unwilling 
52 La Place Francis Place 
53 unrestricted though restricted 
54 1828 1825 
54 1848 1846 
56 lower higher 
58 1843 1833 
59 immediate gradual 
60 without with 
62 proletarian bourgeois, middle class 
63 Charles X Louis Philippe 
66 January February 
67 Thiers’ Guizot's 
70 Germany England 
70 Third Second 
73 Whole- ‘ half- 

76 bloodless bloody 
77 proletariat bourgeois, middle class 
80 Cavour Mazzini 
82 Schwarzenberg Kossuth 


84 Joseph II Francis Joseph 





Results of No. 6 (Modern History) 


First Prize: Margaret Wilbourn, Morgantown 
(West Virginia) High School. 

Honorable Mention: Virginia Freeman, Joliet 
Township (Ill.) High School; Wilbur 
Joyce, Sandoval (IIl.) Community High 
School; Ethel Schreiber, Atlantic City (N. 
J.) High School; Hilda Mueller, Halstead 
(Kan.) High School. 
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Tennis for Everybody 
(Concluded from Page 7) 


Another advantage in tennis is that 
the expense is not great, compared to 
that of other games. Racquets and balls 


are the main items. Unless a player 


goes in for intensive or tournament 
competition, two racquets are sufficient. 
Excellent ones can be bought for fifteen 
dollars. They are sold for ten dollars 
and for less—and as high as seventeen. 
The fifteen dollar racquet of standard 
make will answer the requirements of 
most players. Strings in a racquet are 
sometimes a bothtr. They should last 
two or three weeks, even longer, de- 
pending upon whether a player uses 
them frequently or not and whether or 
not he plays a hard hitting game. Some- 
times, however, for apparently no rea- 
son, a string will break*on the court or 
even while the racquet is not in use. 
Climate—heat, cold and dampness—af- 
fect the strings. The racquet may be 
used on a damp day, then put away in 
a warm place. The strings dry too rap- 
idly, the tension becomes too great, and 
they snap. It is tremendously upsetting 
to take the cover from your favorite 
racquet and find two strings gone. 

Balls cost fifty cents each, and the 
player needs three. Balls should be good 
for at least six sets, and for a longer 
time when used by the average player. 
But if the rallies are long, they do not 
last even this length of time. There is 
a nap or fuzz on the surface of the 
balls that wears off on the hard court. 
The balls become slightly lighter, and 
the air resistance, because of the ab- 
sence of the nap is lessened. The ball 
then acquires a tendency to sail and is 
harder to control. 


Tennis shoes last forever, at least I 
have found it so, since the crepe rubber 
soles have come into favor for tennis. 
Besides wearing extremely well, the 
crepe sole furnishes excellent protection 
to the foot and helps to prevent blisters 
and bruises. 


I cannot refrain from mentioning the 
public courts and their great value to 
the community possessing them. In the 
playgrounds, in the parks, no better 
use can be made of space than by build- 
ing tennis courts. “Sport for everyone” 
would be a wonderful slogan for every 
town and city. What value has a sta- 
dium, built for the contest of a few 
stars, compared with the value of facil- 
ities that enable each individual to take 
an active part in a sport? 
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Brightening Up Your Collection 


ANY a fine collection is spoiled in 

appearance by dingy stamps, 
stamps with paper adhering to them, 
creased stamps, grease spots, thumb 
marks on the stamps, ete. A little care 
will correct these faults and make your 
collection your pride and joy. Brighten 
up your stamps, replace all torn or im- 
perfect specimens as soon as you can 
obtain more perfect ones, don’t see how 
many spaces you can fill in your album, 
but see how well you can fill them with 
attractive specimens. Here are a few 
hints that will be helpful to you. 


Soaking of good specimens must be 
carefully done because certain stamps 
have aniline in the colors and this is 
rather of a fugitive nature, running off 
in the water to leave a stained stamp 
or a faded one. Stamps having fast 
colors should be floated on tepid water 
until the stamp readily slips off the 
paper, then dry face down on a clean 
white blotter. Stamps with fugitive 
inks should be placed face up on a 
piece of moistened blotting paper and 
allowed to remain there until there is 
a separation between the paper and the 
stamp and the stamp readily slips off. 


A grease spot may very often be re- 
moved by placing the stamp between 
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The BOOK of the WEEK 


KRISTIN LAVRANSDATTER 
By Sigrid Undset 
This great trilogy, for which the 
author was recently awarded the 
Nobel Prize for literature, has its § 
setting in medieval Scandinavia, 
but character and plot are more en- 
grossing than many of the best- 
sellers of today. S 


A SON OF THE 

MIDDLE BORDER 

By Hamlin Garland 
The novels of Hamlin Garland are 
a true reflection of the vast terri- 
tory of the middle west. He tells 
the story of these later pioneers not 
only with literary skill, but with 
understanding, because he has been 
one of them. 
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two sheets of blotting paper and apply- 
ing a warm iron to the blotting paper. 

Removing a crease requires patience. 
Place the stamp between two thin 
pieces of cardboard and apply a warm 
iron. If this does not give the desired 
result paint the gummed part of the 
crease with water and place between 
two pieces of blotting paper and apply 
pressure with the warm iron. This usu- 
ally does the trick. 
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Two mint specimens stuck together 
may be separated by placing between 
two pieces of thin cardboard and apply- 
ing a hot iron. This causes the two 
stamps to spring apart. 

Oxidized stamps very often may be 
brought back to nearly their original 
colors by treatment with an oxidizing 
agent such as peroxide of hydrogen. 
This is dabbed on with a brush or a 
swab of cotton. 
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RIGHT and MIGHT 


“Let us have faith,” the great Lincoln said, 
“that right makes might.” 


IT DOES 


No matter how humble the man of responsibilities, he 


attains greatness of stature when he recognizes those 
obligations and fulfills them. 


Among the first of these is adequate life insurance pro- 


tection for his dependents. 





THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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WHO PAINTED ME? 





1. In Thirteenth Century Italy dwelt a 
plutocrat whose reputation for avarice and 
usury was so great that the poet Dante incor- 
porated him, as one of the condemned, in his 
Inferno. His son, determined to make amends 
for his father’s unenviable immortality, built 
a beautiful memorial chapel and sent for the 


greatest artist of his day to decorate the, 


walls. The chapel, with its original frescoes, 
is still standing. Because the exterior is so 
severe and bare, one is all the more astound- 
ed by the beauty within. Except for the six 
long Gothic windows, every foot of wall 
space is covered with these paintings, yet the 
decorations never obscure the architectural 
proportions of the building. It is one har- 
monious whole. There are thirty-eight murals 
telling the story of the entire life of Christ. 


2. The picture above is a detail showing 
the two principal figures from one of the 
decorations. The old man has been absent in 
solitude many months, mourning his childless 
state. An angel appears to his wife as well 
as to him, prophesying that a daughter will 
be born to them. Returning, he is met at the 
gate by his wife. The solemn grace and ten- 
derness of the greeting have made this one 
of the most celebrated of the murals. His 
wife’s face, half seen, is most touching in its 
depth of expression. The picture as a whole 
shows the bare bleak walls of a stone house, 
and five serving women, all smiles, following 
the wife. Behind the master comes a shepherd 


{1 Closing Date 
4 April 23 
with a weather- 
beaten face. The 
faces of the serv- 
ing women are 
harsh in contrast to 
the sweetness of 
the wife’s. Ruskin 
says this is to con- 
centrate the atten- 
tion on the mother- 
to-be, but other 
critics have discov- 
ered that the back- 
ground figures 
have been re- 
touched and in- 
jured by inferior 
artists. 

3. We know lit- 
tle of the life of 
this artist. Tradi- 
tion says he was a 
poor shepherd boy, 
but records show 
that his father was 
a landowner of 
some means. We 
do know that he 
founded a new 
school of painting, 
breaking entirely 
from the ancient 
Green conventions 
used before. The 
Byzantine paint- 
ings were dark, 
while this artist 
used a blonde and 
varied palette, viv- 
id to this day. His 
principal strength 
was his close imi- 
tation of nature, his 
improved perspec- 
tive, and the feel- 
ing of life he infused in his work. He was 
also distinguished as an architect and sculp- 
tor, and he was at work upon one of the 
world’s most famous and beautiful buildings 
when he died. 





Results of Contest No. 12 
First Prize: Peggy Peplow, Eden Hall, Torres- 
dale, Pa. 
Honorable Mention: Virginia Coppes, Nap- 
panee (Ind.) High School; Sigrid Hedin, 
Roosevelt High School, Seattle, Wash. 


The Sword Dance 


(Jean Leon Gerome, in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York) 
By Peggy Peplow 
Eden Hall, Torresdale, Pennsylvania 

Jean Léon Gérome, in his picture, “The 
Sword Dance,” has given a faithful repre- 
sentation of Oriental life, with a hint of its 
peculiar glamour. As a source of information 
about Eastern costume, architecture, and cus- 
toms, it is interesting, but from the standpoint 
of true art, it is disappointing. We admire 
the patience of the artist in its construction, 
but it seems to be a soulless, impersonal pic- 
ture, with none of his convictions in it. “The 
Sword Dance” is a finely finished product of 
a well-schooled professional, but it contains 
little of the essence of creative art. 








THE SCHOLASTIC 


How We Got Our Alphabet 
(Concluded from Page 8 ) 


Very naturally, too, the heavenly 
bodies as measurers of time, have come 
to designate periods of time. The In- 
dians drew as many suns within the 
arched heavens as they wished to record 
days. Again, the savage still speaks 
of a journey of so many “moons” and 
that our own word “month” is a deriva- 
tive from “moon,” “the measurer.” 

After considering these examples no 
one can seriously maintain that only 
oral language, that is, speech, can ex- 
press abstract thought. Even gesture 
has the power of conveying such con- 
ceptions without the aid of speech. The 
deaf mute, in order to express the idea 
of falsehood, places his index and sec- 
ond finger so that they separate in front 
of his mouth in order to indicate a dou- 
ble-tongued or, as we might say, a 
“double-faced” person. In Accadian is 
a character which was once a pictogram 
for a hand; by a metaphor it acquired 
the ideographic values of “seizing, pos- 
sessing and understanding.” 


% 


Evidently it would have been possible 
for a system of marks to have acquired 
all the meanings now comprehended in 
the vocables of our oral language. We 
would then have had a language that 
appealed to the eye along side the pres- 
ent one which appeals to the ear, some- 
what similar to the written language of 
the Chinese. We do not have such a 
language because the symbolic stage of 
picture language was far too brief; it 
soon gave way to the phonetic stage. 
Through the latter, writing became heir 
to all the wealth and complexities of 
ideas stored up in the human mind by 
centuries of oral speech; whatever 
could be thought or spoken could now 
be put on record. This was the real 
economic gain when writing, instead of 
containing its independent development, 
became a mere auxiliary to speech. 

Possibly in the cartoon we have the 
only survivors of the age of symbolic 
writing. Many of the best of them have 
the same metaphors at their basis that 
were used in ancient writing systems, 
as we have seen in the case of the 
Roosevelt cartoon already mentioned, 
where the “big stick” appears almost 
like a revival of the Egyptian arm with 
the hand grasping a whip, their symbol 
for “power.” Others, like Sir John 
Tenniel’s “Dropping the Pilot,” are 
founded on metaphors that served in 
the extension of meaning in language. 


Babylonian characters for 
“Deity,” from “Star” or 
“heavens.” 
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Poetry of the Orient 
(Concluded from Page 13) 


of emotional energy not far short of 
that required for the writing of it .. . 
If the reader has nothing to contribute 
to this poetry, it has little or nothing 
to give him. . . . In its flower it is con- 
tent to supply the merest hint, the 
faintest outline of its inherent content, 
leaving the completion of the picture 
to the sensitive reader.” 

The first quotation is “Tanka,” from 
Japanese Poetry by Curtis Hidden 
Page, and the second is “Folk Songs in 
Hokku Form,” from Japanese Lyrics 
by Lafcadio Hearn. They are both pub- 
lished by arrangement with Houghton, 
Mifflin Company. 


Tanka 


Many paths there be 

To reach the mountain’s height 
But all who climb there, see 
The same moon’s light. 


Folk Songs in Hokku Form 


Things never changed since the Time of the 
Gods: 
The flowing of wre, the Way of Love. 


Thinking to-morrow remains, thou heart's 
frail flower-of-cherry, 

How knowest whether this night the tempest 
will not come? 


3 
All things change, we are told, in this world 
of change and sorrow; 
But love’s way never changes or promising 
never to change. 


f 
If with my sleeve I hide the faint-colour of 
the dawning sun— 
Then, perhaps, in the morning my love will 


remain. 

IV. China 

“Perhaps the chief characteristic of 
Chinese poetry is what one might call 
the quality of being adult. In the whole 
vast range of its literature there is 
nothing of that jejune, almost adoles- 
cent quality which is the underside of 
European poetry, and crops out in the 
minor works of all but our greatest 
masters. Even in the dawn of antiquity, 
when Confucius collected the “Book of 
Odes” in 500 B.C., the Chinese were 
already an old race, wise, tolerant, pa- 
tient. Their poetry, in spite of the great 
complexity of its verse-forms, has that 
fine casuainess which comes to the hu- 
man spirit which has contemplated life 
long and directly, and found it—what 
it is.” 

“On Hearing Chun, the Buddhist 
Monk, Play His Lute” was written by 
Li Po, the best known of Chinese poets, 
who lived in the first half of the eighth 
century. The translation was made by 
Witter Bynner (to whom and to Asia 


Magazine we are indebted for permis- 

sion to publish it) and Kiang Kang-hu. 

The monk from Shu with his silken-green 
lute, 

Walking west down Eyebrow Mountain, 

Brings me by one touch of the strings 

The sound of the pines of a thousand valleys. 

I hear him in the cleansing brook, 

I hear him in the icy bells; 

And I feel no change though the mountain 
darkens 

And cloudy autumn heaps the sky. 

“On the Birth of a Son” was writ- 
ten in the last part of the eleventh cen- 
tury by Su Tung-Po. The translation 
by Arthur Waley is reprinted from 170 
Chinese Poems, by special arrangement 
with Alfred A. Knopf. 

Families when a child is born 
Hope it will turn out intelligent. 

I, through intelligence 

Having wrecked my whole life, 
Only hope that the baby will prove 
Ignorant and stupid. 

Then he’ll be happy all his days 
And grow into a cabinet minister. 


V. India 


“The key-note of Indian poetry is 
its subjectivity. Where his neighbor, 
the classic poet of China, dwelt in the 
world of senses, writing minutely of 
what he saw and heard, the Indian poet 
dwelt in a far, beautiful world of im- 
agination and fancy, a world of gods, 
heroes, and lovely melting women, of 
religious mysticism, and of spiritual 
union with nature. . . . Indian poetry in 
its great days fastened its eyes on the 
eternal, the beautiful, the good... . 
Not that the Indian poet does not ob- 
serve. He does, at times with almost 
painful accuracy.” 

There is a widely known collection of 
folk tales called Panchatantra, first col- 
lected about 200 B.C. Scattered through 
these stories are to be found verses, just 
as verses occur inserted in the Arabian 
Nights. The six examples of wisdom 
from Panchatantra were translated by 
Arthur W. Ryder and are used by per- 
mission of the University of Chicago 
Press. 

1 
In houses where no snakes are found, 
One sleeps; or where the snakes are bound: 
But perfect rest is hard to win 
With serpents am out and in. 


Caress a rascal as you will, 

He was and is a rascal still: 

All salve- and sweating-treatments fail 
To take the kink from doggy’s tail. 
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3 
Scholarship is less than sense; 
Therefore seek intelligence. 


4 
For lost and dead and past 
The wise have no laments: 
Between the wise and fools 
Is just this difference. 


5 
On hours of talk or squabbling rude, 
Of physic, barber, flirting, food, 
A gentleman does not intrude. 

6 
Some things a man should tell his wife, 
Some things to friend and some to son; 
All these are trusted. He should not 
Tell everything to everyone. 
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Fortnight in Public Affairs 


(Concluded from Page 23 ) 


mandatory by Congress. There are 
some oil deposits on Indian reserva- 
tions which the Government is required 
by law to lease in part. But so far as 
the President can control it, there will 
be complete Federal conservation of oil. 
Secretary of the Interior Wilbur issued 
immediate orders to enforce the new 
policy. Government oil lands amount to 
about 10 per cent of the total in the 
country. Not only will this policy make 
impossible any repetition of the Teapot 
Dome, Salt Creek, and similar scandals, 
but it will also have great effects in 
preventing the criminal waste and over- 
production now going on, which has 
been deplored by the Federal Oil Con- 
servation Board (of which Hoover was 
a member). The Hoover policy was 
adopted, it is said, at the suggestion of 
Gifford Pinchot, prominent apostle of 
conservation. It has been hailed with 
enthusiasm by most progressives, but 
strangely, is criticized by Senator 
Walsh, arch-prosecutor of the oil scan- 
dals, who fears that it will work an in- 
justice on Montana, which derives con- 
siderable revenue from Federal oil 
leases. 


Taz Refunds. Another unexpected 
move was an executive order by the 
President requiring decisions of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue re- 
garding refunds on income or other 
taxes to be open to public inspection if 
they exceed $20,000. Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon has been subjected to 
constant criticism in Congress recently 
for his permission of refunds totalling 
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CATO SELLS 


Texas Democrat who may be appointed Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs. 


$75,000,000 on over-assessments of 
large corporations and wealthy individ- 
uals, sometimes paid over ten years ago. 
The Secretary therefore suggested to 
the President that the publicity order 
be issued in order to satisfy Congress 
that there is nothing irregular about the 
Treasury’s policy. The order does not 
affect the policy of keeping private in- 
come tax returns. A few years ago Con- 
gress passed a law requiring all returns 
to be made public, against the wishes 
of Secretary Mellon, but this was soon 
repealed. 


Special Session. The President is- 
sued a proclamation calling Congress 
in extra session for April 15. This long- 
expected session, pledged by Mr. Hoov- 
er during his campaign, is to consider 
two main subjects, farm relief and tar- 
iff revision. The President expects to 
deal fully with these measures in his 
message to the special session. Tariff 
hearings have been going on all winter 
before the House Ways and Means 
Committee, and the Senate Agricultural 
Committee is now holding hearings on 
the farm bill, so that a complete draft 
of the legislation will be ready by Ap- 
ril 15. The President has made it clear 
to the Senate leaders as well as to Jo- 
seph R. Grundy, Pennsylvania manu- 
facturer and high tariff advocate, that 
he will not approve any general up- 
ward revision of the tariff at this time. 
Fuller discussion of both measures will 
be published later. 


While the session will be largely re- 
stricted to these two subjects, there are 
a few pressing measures which will 





THE SCHOLASTIC 


probably have to be considered this 
spring. One of these is the National 
Origins law (see page 18). Another is 
the bill for reapportioning the House 
of Representatives, which was held up 
in the last Senate (Schol., March 16), 
A third is provision for the 1930 Cen- 
sus. The short session failed to appro- 
priate funds for the Census or to make 
certain desirable changes recommended 
by the Census Bureau. The number of 
census enumerators should be increased, 
and the time of taking it should be 
moved forward from January to No- 
vember, when more people are at home. 
Also, the President himself has pro- 
posed a special census of distribution, 
irrigation, and drainage. If Congress 
fails to act, the Bureau plans to go 
ahead next January under the old law. 


The Rockefeller-Stewart Fight 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has won 
his fight to oust Col. Robert W. Stew- 
art as a director and chairman of the 
board of the Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana. At the annual meeting held 
March 7 at Whiting, Indiana, proxies 
representing 5,519,210 shares of the 
outstanding stock were voted for Mr. 
Rockefeller’s policy, while Stewart 
could master but 2,954,986. The Rocke- 
feller proxies represented only 15,204 
individuals of more than 46,000 stock- 
holders, but they were composed of 
wealthier men who held larger blocks. 
Their action is probably no evidence of 
loftier ethics, but as some cynic ob- 
served, “It is better to be friends with 
a billion dollars than with a million.” 
The small stockholders and the vast 
majority of the employees and other 
directors supported Stewart, believing 
that a business man who made the com- 
pany pay high dividends ought to be 
retained, regardless of morality. Mr. 
Rockefeller seems to have acted from 
high motives, and there is no denying 
that Colonel Stewart was concerned in 
the disreputable Continental Trading 
Company deal of the Sinclair oil scan- 
dals, though he was acquitted of per- 
jury before the Senate on a technical- 
ity. Colonel Stewart has received many 
offers of high-salaried positions, includ- 
ing one from Sinclair himself. The im- 
portant thing aboyt the battle is that 
perhaps for the first time, a large cap- 
italist has opposed the management of 
a company in which he was interested, 
on purely moral grounds. At the same 
time it is evident that the great major- 
ity of citizens are indifferent to evi- 
dences of corruption in high places 
when their pocketbu»ks are affected. 
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Never Say Die! 


(Continued from Page 4) 


cooking shall be done in these rooms when 
they’re rented to you—that it’s my gas you're 
using, and that I have to pay for it, and that 
it’s just as much stealin’ as if you was to put 
your hand into my pocketbook and take my 
money !” 

“Cooking? Gas plate?” 
Gooley. 

“Don’t say you ain’t got one!” cried Mrs. 
Hinkley. “You all got ’em! Every last one 
of you! Don’t you try to come none of your 
sweet innocent dodges over me. I know you, 
and the whole tribe of you! I ain’t kept 
lodgers for thirty years without knowing the 
kind of people they be! Gas plate! Gas 
plate! says you, as innocent as if you didn’t 
know what a gas plate was! You got it hid 
here somewheres, and I ain’t going to stir 
from this room until I get my hands on it 
and squash it under my feet! Come across 
with it, Mr. Gooley, come across with it!” 

“But I haven't one,” said Mr. Gooley, very 
ill and very weary. “You can look, if you 
want to.” 

And he lay back upon the bed. The cock- 
roach slyly withdrew himself from the ceil- 
ing, came down the wall, and crawled to 
the foot of the bed again. If Mrs. Hinkley 
noticed him, she said nothing; perhaps it was 
not a part of her professional policy to draw 
attention to cockroaches on the premises. She 
stood and regarded Mr. Gooley for some mo- 
ments, while he turned his head away from 
her in apathy. Her first anger seemed to 
have spent itself. But finally, with a new 
resolution, she said: 

“And look I will! You got one, or else 
that blondined party in the next room has 
lied.” 


She went into the closet and he heard her 
opening his trunk. She pulled it into the 
bedroom and examined the interior. It didn’t 
take long. She dived under the bed and drew 
out his battered suitcase, so dilapidated that 
he had not been able to get a quarter for it 
at the pawn shop, but no more dilapidated 
than his trunk. 

She seemed struck, for the first time since 
her entrance, with the utter bareness of the 
room. Outside of the bed, one chair, the 
bureau, and Mr. Gooley’s broken shoes at 
the foot of the bed, there was absolutely 
nothing in it. 

She sat down in the chair beside the bed. 
“Mr. Gooley,” she said, “you ain’t got any 
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Two gentlemen, who had just reduced the 
population of a farmer’s henroost, were mak- 
ing their getaway. 

“Gosh, Mose,” gasped Sam, “why you 
s’pose them flies follows us so close?” 

“Keep gallopin’, boy,” said Mose. “Them 
ain’t flies. Them’s buckshot.” 

“Two palefaces once hunted in my camp,” 
said an Indian who had a high opinion of 
the business astuteness of white men. “They 
spent the evening with me, and over the fire 
and firewater they began to barter and to 
trafic and to make deals and dickers. 

Finally Bill said, “Sam, let’s trade horses— 
my bay for your roan.” 

“It’s a go,” Sam agreed. “The trade’s a go.” 

“Shake on it, partner.” 

They shook hands. Then Bill said with a 
loud laugh, “Sam, I’ve bested ye this time. 
My horse is dead. Died yesterday.” 

“So’s mine dead,” said Sam. “Died this 
morning. And what’s more, I’ve taken his 
shoes off!” —Lloyd Bramer, 

Fort Atkinson (Wisc.) H. S. 

“Got anything snappy in rubber bands?” 
asked the boy from the big town. 

“No,” replied the salesgirl sweetly, “but 
we have something very catchy in flypaper.” 

—Helen Boyd, Johnson City (N.Y.) H.S. 
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Teacher: Why were you late for school 
this morning? 

Pupi_: Our alarm clock was only set for 
seven and there are eight in the house. 
“Why are you whistling that tune, John?” 
“Mary just gave air.” 





ENGLISHMAN: How many cigars do you 
smoke a day? 
ScoTcHMAN: Any given number. 
—E. G. and H. —_ (N.Y.) H.S. 


Three men were on trial for thieving—the 
first for stealing a cow, the second for steal- 
ing a horse, and the third for stealing a 
wagon. 

“Have you anything to say?” asked the 
judge. 

The first man answered. “Your honor, I’ve 
had the cow since it was a calf.” 

“Acquitted,” said the judge. 

The second man said, “Your honor, I’ve 
had this horse since it was a colt.” 

“Acquitted,” said the judge. 

“Now you're caught,” the judge said to the 
third man. 

“Well, your honor,” he said, “I’ve had this 
wagon ever since it was a wheelbarrow.” 

Tom: What do they do to Scotchmen when 
they get a fever? 

Joe: They put them in the cellar to heat 
the house. 

—Morris Pastor, 
East High School, Rochester, N. Y. 





Mrs. Hinkley paused, but neither Mr. 
Gooley nor the cockroach had anything to 
contribute to the conversation. 

“Gas,” continued Mrs. Hinkley, “is gas. 
And gas costs money. I hadn’t orter jumped 
on you the way I did, Mr. Gooley, but gas 
plates has got to be what you might call corns 
on my brain, Mr. Gooley. They’re my sen- 
sitive spots, Mr. Gooley. If I was to tell you 
the half of what I have had to suffer from 
gas plates during the last thirty years, Mr. 
Gooley you wouldn’t believe it! There’s them 
that will cheat you one way and there’se 
them that will cheat you another, but the 
best of them will cheat you with gas plates, 
Mr. Gooley. I ain’t had a lodger in thirty 
years that wouldn’t rob me on the gas. Some 
don’t think it’s stealin’, Mr. Gooley, when 
they steal gas. And some of ’em don’t care 
if it is. But there ain’t none of ’em ever 
thinks what a landlady goes through with, 
year in and year out.” 

She paused for a moment, and then, over- 
come with self-pity, she began to sniffle. 

“And my rent’s been raised on me again, 
Mr. Gooley! And I’m a month behind! And 
if I ain’t come across with the two months, 
the old month and the new, by day after to- 
morrow, out I goes; and it means the poor- 
house as fur as I can see, because I don’t 
know anything else but keeping lodgers, and 
I got no place to go!” 

She gathered her apron up and wiped her 
eyes and nose with it. The cockroach on the 


footboard wiped his front set of feet across 
his face sympathetically. 

“I got it all ready but fifteen dollars,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Hinkley, “and then in comes the 
gas bill this morning with arrears onto it. 
It is them arrears, Mr. Gooley, that always 
knocks me out! If it wasn’t for them arrears, 
I could get along. And now I got to pay out 
part of the rent money onto the gas bill, 
with them arrears on it, or the gas will be 
shut off this afternoon.” 

The pain in Mr. Gooley’s head was getting 
worse. He wished she would go. He hated 
hearing her troubles. But she continued: 

“It’s the way them arrears come onto the 
bill, Mr. Gooley, that has got me sore. About 
a week before you come here again to live, 
Mr. Gooley, there was a fellow stole fifteen 
dollars’ worth of my gas all at once. He 
went and killed himself, Mr. Gooley and he 
used my gas to do it with. It leaked out of 
two jets for forty-eight hours up on the top 
floor, before the door was busted in and the 
body found, and it came to fifteen dollars, 
and all on account of that man’s cussedness, 
Mr. Gooley, I will likely get turned out into 
the street, and me sixty years old and no 
place to turn.” 

Mr. Gooley sat up in bed feebly and 
looked at her. She was in real trouble—in 
about as much trouble as he was. The cock- 
roach walked meditatively up and down the 
footboard, as if thinking it over very seri- 
ously. (Concluded on Next Page) 
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Fortnight in Public Affairs 


(Concluded from Page 23 ) 


mandatory by Congress. There are 
some oil deposits on Indian reserva- 
tions which the Government is required 
by law to lease in part. But so far as 
the President can control it, there will 
be complete Federal conservation of oil. 
Secretary of the Interior Wilbur issued 
immediate orders to enforce the new 
policy. Government oil lands amount to 
about 10 per cent of the total in the 
country. Not only will this policy make 
impossible any repetition of the Teapot 
Dome, Salt Creek, and similar scandals, 
but it will also have great effects in 
preventing the criminal waste and over- 
production now going on, which has 
been deplored by the Federal Oil Con- 
servation Board (of which Hoover was 
a member). The Hoover policy was 
adopted, it is said, at the suggestion of 
Gifford Pinchot, prominent apostle of 
conservation. It has been hailed with 
enthusiasm by most progressives, but 
strangely, is criticized by Senator 
Walsh, arch-prosecutor of the oil scan- 
dals, who fears that it will work an in- 
justice on Montana, which derives con- 
siderable revenue from Federal oil 
leases. 


Taz Refunds. Another unexpected 
move was an executive order by the 
President requiring decisions of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue re- 
garding refunds on income or other 
taxes to be open to public inspection if 
they exceed $20,000. Secretary of the 
Treesury Mellon has been subjected to 
constant criticism in Congress recently 
for his permission of refunds totalling 
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CATO SELLS 


Texas Democrat who may be appointed Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs. 


$75,000,000 on over-assessments of 
large corporations and wealthy individ- 
uals, sometimes paid over ten years ago. 
The Secretary therefore suggested to 
the President that the publicity order 
be issued in order to satisfy Congress 
that there is nothing irregular about the 
Treasury's policy. The order does not 
affect the policy of keeping private in- 
come tax returns. A few years ago Con- 
gress passed a law requiring all returns 
to be made public, against the wishes 
of Secretary Mellon, but this was soon 
repealed. 


Special Session. The President is- 
sued a proclamation calling Congress 
in extra session for April 15. This long- 
expected session, pledged by Mr. Hoov- 
er during his campaign, is to consider 
two main subjects, farm relief and tar- 
iff revision. The President expects to 
deal fully with these measures in his 
message to the special session. Tariff 
hearings have been going on all winter 
before the House Ways and Means 
Committee, and the Senate Agricultural 
Committee is now holding hearings on 
the farm bill, so that a complete draft 
of the legislation will be ready by Ap- 
ril 15. The President has made it clear 
to the Senate leaders as well as to Jo- 
seph R. Grundy, Pennsylvania manu- 
facturer and high tariff advocate, that 
he will not approve any general up- 
ward revision of the tariff at this time. 
Fuller discussion of both measures will 
be published later. 


While the session will be largely re- 
stricted to these two subjects, there are 
a few pressing measures which will 





THE SCHOLASTIC 


probably have to be considered this 
spring. One of these is the National 
Origins law (see page 18). Another is 
the bill for reapportioning the House 
of Representatives, which was held up 
in the last Senate (Schol., March 16), 
A third is provision for the 1930 Cen- 
sus. The short session failed to appro- 
priate funds for the Census or to make 
certain desirable changes recommended 
by the Census Bureau. The number of 
census enumerators should be increased, 
and the time of taking it should be 
moved forward from January to No- 
vember, when more people are at home. 
Also, the President himself has pro- 
posed a special census of distribution, 
irrigation, and drainage. If Congress 
fails to act, the Bureau plans to go 
ahead next January under the old law. 


The Rockefeller-Stewart Fight 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has won 
his fight to oust Col. Robert W. Stew- 
art as a director and chairman of the 
board of the Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana. At the annual meeting held 
March 7 at Whiting, Indiana, proxies 
representing 5,519,210 shares of the 
outstanding stock were voted for Mr. 
Rockefeller’s policy, while Stewart 
could master but 2,954,986. The Rocke- 
feller proxies represented only 15,204 
individuals of more than 46,000 stock- 
holders, but they were composed of 
wealthier men who held larger blocks. 
Their action is probably no evidence of 
loftier ethics, but as some cynic ob- 
served, “It is better to be friends with 
a billion dollars than with a million.” 
The small stockholders and the vast 
majority of the employees and other 
directors supported Stewart, believing 
that a business man who made the com- 
pany pay high dividends ought to be 
retained, regardless of morality. Mr. 
Rockefeller seems to have acted from 
high motives, and there is no denying 
that Colonel Stewart was concerned in 
the disreputable Continental Trading 
Company deal of the Sinclair oil scan- 
dals, though he was acquitted of per- 
jury before the Senate on a technical- 
ity. Colonel Stewart has received many 
offers of high-salaried positions, includ- 
ing one from Sinclair himself. The im- 
portant thing aboyt the battle is that 
perhaps for the first time, a large cap- 
italist has opposed the management of 
a company in which he was interested, 
on purely moral grounds. At the same 
time it is evident that the great major- 
ity of citizens are indifferent to evi- 
dences of corruption in high places 
when their pocketbu xks are affected. 
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March 30, 1929 
Never Say Die! 


(Continued from Page 4) 


cooking shall be done in these rooms when 
they’re rented to you—that it’s my gas you’re 
using, and that I have to pay for it, and that 
it’s just as much stealin’ as if you was to put 
your hand into my pocketbook and take my 
money !” 

“Cooking? Gas plate?” 
Gooley. 

“Don’t say you ain’t got one!” cried Mrs. 
Hinkley. “You all got ’em! Every last one 
of you! Don’t you try to come none of your 
sweet innocent dodges over me. I know you, 
and the whole tribe of you! I ain’t kept 
lodgers for thirty years without knowing the 
kind of people they be! Gas plate! Gas 
plate! says you, as innocent as if you didn’t 
know what a gas plate was! You got it hid 
here somewheres, and I ain’t going to stir 
from this room until I get my hands on it 
and squash it under my feet! Come across 
with it, Mr. Gooley, come across with it!” 

“But I haven't one,” said Mr. Gooley, very 
ill and very weary. “You can look, if you 
want to.” 

And he lay back upon the bed. The cock- 
roach slyly withdrew himself from the ceil- 
ing, came down the wall, and crawled to 
the foot of the bed again. If Mrs. Hinkley 
noticed him, she said nothing; perhaps it was 
not a part of her professional policy to draw 
attention to cockroaches on the premises. She 
stood and regarded Mr. Gooley for some mo- 
ments, while he turned his head away from 
her in apathy. Her first anger seemed to 
have spent itself. But finally, with a new 
resolution, she said: 

“And look I will! You got one, or else 
that blondined party in the next room has 
lied.” 

She went into the closet and he heard her 
opening his trunk. She pulled it into the 
bedroom and examined the interior. It didn’t 
take long. She dived under the bed and drew 
out his battered suitcase, so dilapidated that 
he had not been able to get a quarter for it 
at the pawn shop, but no more dilapidated 
than his trunk. 

She seemed struck, for the first time since 
her entrance, with the utter bareness of the 
room. Outside of the bed, one chair, the 
bureau, and Mr. Gooley’s broken shoes at 
the foot of the bed, there was absolutely 
nothing in it. 

She sat down in the chair beside the bed. 
“Mr. Gooley,” she said, “you ain’t got any 


muttered Mr. 


+0,” h- said, 

— Gooley,” she saia, “you got nothing at 
all!” 

“No,” he said, “nothing.” 

“You had a passel of books and an over- 
coat five or six weeks ago,” she said, “when 
you come here. It was seein’ them books, 
and knowing what you was four or five years 
ago, when you lived here once before, that 
made me sure you was a gentleman.” 

Mr. Gooley made no reply. The cockroach 
on the foot of the bed also seemed to be lis- 
tening to see if Mrs. Hinkley had anything 
more to say, and suspending judgment. 

“Mr. Gooley,” said the landlady, “I beg 
your pardon. You was lied on by one that has 
a gas plate herself, and when I taxed her 
with it, and took it away from her, and got 
rid of her, she had the impudence to say she 
thought it was allowed, and that everybody 
done it, and named you as one that did.” 


Two gentlemen, who had just reduced the 
population of a farmer’s henroost, were mak- 
ing their getaway. 

“Gosh, Mose,” gasped Sam, “why you 
s’pose them flies follows us so close?” 

“Keep gallopin’, boy,” said Mose. “Them 
ain’t flies. Them’s buckshot.” 

“Two palefaces once hunted in my camp,” 
said an Indian who had a high opinion of 
the business astuteness of white men. “They 
spent the evening with me, and over the fire 
and firewater they began to barter and to 
traffic and to make deals and dickers. 

Finally Bill said, “Sam, let’s trade horses— 
my bay for your roan.” 

“It’s a go,” Sam agreed. “The trade’s a go.” 

“Shake on it, partner.” 

They shook hands. Then Bill said with a 
loud laugh, “Sam, I’ve bested ye this time. 
My horse is dead. Died yesterday.” 

“So’s mine dead,” said Sam. “Died this 
morning. And what’s more, I’ve taken his 
shoes off!” —Lloyd Bramer, 

Fort Atkinson (Wisc.) H. S. 
10} 


“Got anything snappy in rubber bands?” 
asked the boy from the big town. 

“No,” replied the salesgirl sweetly, “but 
we have something very catchy in flypaper.” 

—Helen Boyd, Johnson City (N.Y.) H.S. 
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Teacuer: Why were you late for school 
this morning? 

Pupit: Our alarm clock was only set for 
seven and there are eight in the house. 
“Why are you whistling that tune, John?” 
“Mary just gave me the air.” 


ENGLISHMAN: How many cigars do you 
smoke a day? 
ScoTrcHMAN: Any given number. 
—E.G. and H. ee (N.Y.) H.S. 


Three men were on trial for thieving—the 
first for stealing a cow, the second for steal- 
ing a horse, and the third for stealing a 
wagon. 

“Have you anything to say?” asked the 
judge. 

The first man answered. “Your honor, I’ve 
had the cow since it was a calf.” 

“Acquitted,” said the judge. 

The second man said, “Your honor, I’ve 
had this horse since it was a colt.” 

“Acquitted,” said the judge. 

“Now you're caught,” the judge said to the 
third man. 

“Well, your honor,” he said, “I’ve had this 
wagon ever since it was a wheelbarrow.” 


Tom: What do they do to Scotchmen when 
they get a fever? 
Joe: They put them in the cellar to heat 
the house. 
—Morris Pastor, 
East High School, Rochester, N. Y. 





Mrs. Hinkley paused, but neither Mr. 
Gooley nor the cockroach had anything to 
contribute to the conversation. 

“Gas,” continued Mrs. Hinkley, “is gas. 
And gas costs money. I hadn’t orter jumped 
on you the way I did, Mr. Gooley, but gas 
plates has got to be what you might call corns 
on my brain, Mr. Gooley. They’re my sen- 
sitive spots, Mr. Gooley. If I was to tell you 
the half of what I have had to suffer from 
gas plates during the last thirty years, Mr. 
Gooley you wouldn't believe it! There’s them 
that will cheat you one way and there’se 
them that will cheat you another, but the 
best of them will cheat you with gas plates, 
Mr. Gooley. I ain’t had a lodger in thirty 
years that wouldn’t rob me on the gas. Some 
don’t think it’s stealin’, Mr. Gooley, when 
they steal gas. And some of ’em don’t care 
if it is. But there ain’t none of ’em ever 
thinks what a landlady goes through with, 
year in and year out.” 

She paused for a moment, and then, over- 
come with self-pity, she began to sniffle. 

“And my rent’s been raised on me again, 
Mr. Gooley! And I’m a month behind! And 
if I ain’t come across with the two months, 
the old month and the new, by day after to- 
morrow, out I goes; and it means the poor- 
house as fur as I can see, because I don’t 
know anything else but keeping lodgers, and 
I got no place to go!” 

She gathered her apron up and wiped her 
eyes and nose with it. The cockroach on the 


footboard wiped his front set of feet across 
his face sympathetically. 

“I got it all ready but fifteen dollars,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Hinkley, “and then in comes the 
gas bill this morning with arrears onto it. 
It is them arrears, Mr. Gooley, that always 
knocks me out! If it wasn’t for them arrears, 
I could get along. And now I got to pay out 
part of the rent money onto the gas bill, 
with them arrears on it, or the gas will be 
shut off this afternoon.” 

The pain in Mr. Gooley’s head was getting 
worse. He wished she would go. He hated 
hearing her troubles. But she continued: 

“It’s the way them arrears come onto the 
bill, Mr. Gooley, that has got me sore. About 
a week before you come here again to live, 
Mr. Gooley, there was a fellow stole fifteen 
dollars’ worth of my gas all at once. He 
went and killed himself, Mr. Gooley and he 
used my gas to do it with. It leaked out of 
two jets for forty-eight hours up on the top 
floor, before the door was busted in and the 
body found, and it came to fifteen dollars, 
and all on account of that man’s cussedness, 
Mr. Gooley, I will likely get turned out into 
the street, and me sixty years old and no 
place to turn.” . 

Mr. Gooley sat up in bed feebly and 
looked at her. She was in real trouble—in 
about as much trouble as he was. The cock- 
roach walked meditatively up and down the 
footboard, as if thinking it over very seri- 
ously. (Concluded on Next Page) 
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Never Say Die! 
(Concluded from Preceding Page) 


Mrs. Hinkley finally rose. 

“Mr, Gooley,” she said, regarding him 
sharply, “you look kind o’ done up!” 

“Uh-huh,” said Mr. Gooley. 

She lingered in the room for a few sec- 
onds more, irresolutely, and then departed. 

Mr. Gooley thought. Gas was barred to 
him now. He couldn’t bring himself to do it 
with gas. There was still a chance that the 
old woman might get hold of the gas money 
and the rent money, too, and go on for a few 
years, but if he selfishly stole twelve or fif- 
teen dollars’ worth of gas from her this 
afternoon it might be just the thing that 
would plunge her into immediate destitution. 
At any rate, it was, as she had said, like 
stealing money from her pocketbook. He 
thought of what her life as a rooming-house 
keeper must have been, and pitied her. He 
had known many rooming houses. The down- 
and-outers know how to gauge the reality 
and poignancy of the troubles of the down- 
and-out. No, he simply could not do it with 
gas. 

He must think of some other method. He 
was on the fourth floor. He might throw 
himself out of the window onto the brick 
walk at the back of the building, and die. 
He shuddered as he thought of it. To jump 
from a twentieth story, or from the top of 
the Woolworth Tower, to a certain death is 
one thing. To contemplate a fall of three or 
four stories that may maim you without kill- 
ing you, is another. 

Nevertheless, he would do it. He pulled 
the paper out of the crevice between the 
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window sashes, opened the window and 
looked down. He saw the back stoop and 
there was a dirty mop beside it; there was 
an ash can, and there were two garbage 
cans there. And there was a starved cat that 
sat and looked at him. He had a tremor and 
drew back and covered his face with his 
hands as he thought of that cat—that know- 
ing cat, that loathesome, that obscene cat. 

He sat down on the edge of the bed to col- 
lect his strength and summon his resolution. 
The cockroach had crawled to the head of the 
bed and seemed to wish to partake of his 
thoughts. 

“Damn you, Old Archibald Hamil!” 
he cried. And he scooped the cockroach into 
his hand with a sudden sweep and flung it 
out of the window. The insect fell without 
perceptible discomfort and at once began to 
climb up the outside wall again, making for 
the window. 

The door opened and Mrs. Hinkley entered, 
her face cleft with a grin, and a tray in her 
hands. 

“Mr. Gooley,” she said, setting it on the 
washstand, “I’ll bet you ain’t had nothing to 
eat today!” 

On the tray was a bowl of soup, a half 
loaf of bread with a long keen bread knife, 
a pat of butter, a boiled egg and a cup of 
coffee. 

“No, nor yesterday, either,’ said Mr. 
Gooley, and he looked at the soup and at the 
long keen bread knife. 

“Here’s something else I want to show you, 
Mr. Gooley,” said the landlady, dodging out 
of the door and back in again instantly. She 
bore in her hands this time a surprising 
length of flexible gas tubing, and a small 
nickel-plated pearl-handled revolver. 

“You see that there gas tubing!” she said. 
“That is what that blondined party in the 
next room had on to her gas plate—the nerve 
of her! Strung from the gas jet clear across 
the room to the window sill. And when I 
throwed her out, Mr. Gooley, she wouldn’t 
pay her rent, and I took this here revolver 
to part pay it. What kind of a woman is it, 
Mr. Gooley, that has a revolver in her room, 
and a loaded one, too?” 

Just then the doorbell rang in the dim 
lower regions, and she left the room to an- 
swer it. 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


And Mr. Gooley sat and looked at the 
knife, with which he might so easily stab 
himself, and at the gas cord, with which he 
might so easily hang himself, and at the 
loaded revolver, with which he might so 
easily shoot himself. 

He looked also at the bow! of soup. 


He had the strength to reflect—a meal is a 
meal. But after that meal, what? Penniless, 
broken in health, friendless, a failure—why 
prolong it for another twenty-four hours? A 
meal would prolong it, but that was all a 
meal would do—and after that would come 
the suffering and the despair and the end to 
be faced all over again. 


Was he man enough to take the pistol and 
do it now? 

Or did true manhood lie the other way? 
Was he man enough to drink the soup, and 
dare to live and hope? 

Just then the cockroach, which had climbed 
into the window and upon the washstand 
made for the bowl of soup. 

“Here!” cried Mr. Gooley, grabbing the 
bow! in both hands, “Old Man Hammil! Get 
away from that soup!” 

And the bowl being in his hands, he 
drank. 

“What do you mean by Old Man Ham- 
mil ?” 

It was Mrs. Hinkley who spoke. She stood 
again in the doorway, with a letter in her 
hands and a look of wonder on her face. 


Mr. Gooley set down the soup bowl. By 
an effort of the will he had only drunk half 
the liquid. He had heard somewhere that 
those who are suffering from starvation had 
better go slow at first when they get hold 
of food again. And he already felt better, 
warmed and resurrected, from the first gulp. 

“What,” demanded the landlady, “do you 
mean by yelling out about Old Man Han- 
mil ?” 

“Why,” said Mr. Gooley, feeling foolish, 
and looking it, “I was talking to that cock- 
roach there. He looks sort of like some one 
I knew when I was a kid, by the name of 
Hammil—Archibald Hammil.” 

“Where was you a kid?” asked Mrs. 
Hinkley. 

“In a place called Mapletown—Mapletown, 
Illinois,” said Mr. Gooley. “There’s where I 
knew Old Man Hammil.” 

“Well,” said the landlady, “when you go 
back there you won’t see him. He’s dead. He 
died a week ago. This letter tells it. I was 
his niece. And the old man went and left 
me his hardware store. I never expected it. 
But all his kids is dead—it seems he out- 
lived ’em all, and he was nearly ninety when 
he passed away.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Gooley, “I don’t remem- 
ber you.” 

“You wouldn’t,” said the landlady. “You 
must have been in short pants when I ran 
away from home and married the hardware 
drummer. But I'll bet you the old-timers in 
that burg still remembers it against me!” 

“The kids will be coming into that store 
about now to get their skates sharpened,” said 
Mr. Gooley, looking at the boiled egg. 

“Uh-huh!” said Mrs. Hinkley. “Don’t you 
want to go back home and help sharpen ‘em? 
I’m goin’ back and run that there store, and 
I'll need a clerk, I suppose.” 

“Uh-huh,” said Mr. Gooley, breaking the 
egg-shell. 

The cockroach, busy with a crumb on the 
floor, waved his three starboard legs genially 
at Mr. Gooley and Mrs. Hinkley—as if, in 
fact, he were winking with his feet. 
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The Scholastic Lesson Plan 


For English Classes 
By Ellen M. Geyer 


1. Don Marquis. Philosopher of Farce. What 
does the title mean? In your own words tell what 
the author’s attitude toward life probably is, judg- 
ing from the title. What is a “colyumist”? If you 
do not have access to New York papers turn to 
other newspapers which run daily columns, to dis- 
cover whether there is an attitude consistently 
reflected and how valuable the comments on poli- 
tics, news, events, and daily happenings are. The 
brief comments by Will Rogers are worth exam- 
ining. What privileges may a “colyumist” take 
that are never permitted an editor? What is the 
difference in their positions? How do the column 
writers compare with such writers as Addison and 
Stecle in the 18th century? Mr. Stanley character- 
izes Don Marquis as an “individual.’”” What does 
he mean? Isn’t every one an individual? What 
other persons in public life seem to you worthy 
of such characterization? 

Give briefly the chief events in the life of Don 
Marquis before he went to New York. Be sure 
you realize that the details chosen point toward 
the climax that Marquis found his life’s vocation 
in New York. We have said again and again that 
random selection of biographical details is wasted 
energy. Name the lines of literary endeavor in 
which Marquis has succeeded, leading up to the 
sketches of Archy and Mehitabel. Finish the dis- 
cussion by telling how Marquis became a “ghost 
writer.” 

Il. Never Say Die! The title is an old proverb. 
What does it mean? This time we have a story 
built on situation. It ought to be tragic. It would 
be, too, if it had been written by Dostoyevsky. 
What keeps out the tragic note? Something was 
said in the last topic about “comedy of futility.” 
What is Mr. Gooley chasing without ever catch- 
ing up? If his mind were not wandering from 
starvation would his futility be so sad? If he 
were in good health and were so indecisive would 
the type of story be different? Notice how the 
cockroach takes on a caricature of a human figure 
as soon as Mr. Gooley begins calling him “Old 
Man Hammil.” What new problem or futility, if 
you prefer, is presented with the idea of poison 
or a bowl of soup? Why does the quarrel with the 
landlady about using a gas plate only add futility? 
Where does the tragedy turn into the most melo- 
dramatic kind of comedy? Can you think of any 
other ending which would have served the author’s 
purpose as well? 

Ill. Poetry Corner. For some biographical bits 
concerning Eunice Tietjens, see Untermeyer’s 
Modern American Poetry, page 348. Before you 
read the Arabian poem be sure you have in mind 
the meaning of nomad, Bedouine and Caliph. 

1. Arabia. The Bedouine Scorns Her Caliph 
Husband. The theme of this poem is contentment 
in simple life. What other poems have you found 
on the same theme, especially in Elizabethan lit- 
erature? What difference do you find in the de- 
tails of the picture? The Arabian pictures a tent, 
a crust, a watch-dog barking. What do the Eng- 
lish writers long for? 

2. Persia. Ode. The Arabian poem described 
a woman not accustomed to the ways of organized 
social life. The Persian poem is eight centuries 
later. What other difference besides one of sepa- 
ration in time do you find between these two 
poems? Notice the source of the figures of speech 
im the first stanza. Notice the contrast. Compare 
these figures with those used by Shakespeare in 
Sonnets 73 and 29. Notice in the second stanza 
how the metaphors enlarge the world or make the 
whole world reflect the glory of the poet’s day. 
In the third stanza compare the lilting last lines 
to the couplet in Sonnet 29. The last stanza is 
Persian in details but universal in the singing 
quality of the last lines. 

3. Japan. Tanka. The essence of poetry lies in 
what is hidden between the lines. One learns to 
read between the lines by experience; the more 
one sees of people and woods and strams, and 
Stores up “litthe unremembered acts,” the more 
one brings to bear upon the poet’s meaning. What 
have you noticed about the different ways people 
reach the goal for which they have striven? 

Folk Songs in Hokku Form. These songs are 
like proverbs or wise sayings. Can you find similar 
ones in the English Bible or in literature? Have 
you heard an old person give similar ones? 

4. China. On Hearing Chun Play His Lute is 
two centuries later than the Arabian The Bedouine 
Scorns Her Husband the Caliph and six centuries 
tarlier than the Persian Ode by Hafiz. Notice what 
Mr. Lowe has said about the Chinese being an 
old race. Is this poem more detached than the 
Persian Ode? Compare this poem with Keats’ On 
@ Grecian Urn for subtlety and imaginative power. 


On the Birth of a Son is a bit cynical. Evidently 
the notion that politicians need be none too bright 
is not a new idea. 

5. India. Do you know the difference between 
“objective” and “subjective”? For instance, the 
simple kind of narrative poetry, like the folk bal- 
lads where the story is told for the sake of the 
story, are “objective.” However, narrative poetry 
in the hands of Browning becomes extremely “‘sub- 
jective” because the poet uses the story merely as 
a canvas upon which to paint his interpretation 
of the souls of the characters in his story. Read 
The Statue and the Bust if you don’t understand, 
and compare with Lochinvar. 


The six Indian wise sayings are how many hun- 
dred years older than the Arabian Bedouine song? 
Use one of the six verses as a topic sentence for 
a paragraph which you develop by illustration. 

IV. How We Got Our Alphabet. Here is an 
opportunity for something new and entertaining. 
If there is some one in the class who can sketch 
rapidly, let him go to the board while two other 
pupils take turns at “lecturing” on the history of 
writing. The first talk should give the substance 
of the Picture Writing in the issue of March 16; 
the second, The Ancestor of the Cartoon. Such 
a chalk talk would make an interesting feature 
for a literary society open meeting. 

V. Tyroglyphics. Are you remembering to try 
your hand at writing jokes? Notice that 1, 2, and 
7 have an explanation of the situation and intro- 
duce the characters. The others have no explana- 
tory material. The dialogue is depended upon to 
make the point. In how many does the point de- 
pend on a play upon words? Notice that in all the 
point is approached swiftly and that there is no 
explanation or repetition. 

VI. News Reel. Everyone in the class should 
participate in this game. Divide the current events 
into three parts: American, Mexican, and Contin- 
ental. Then let each pupil select a different article 
to report upon. Since the articles are to be rapid 
flashes, each one should make a precis of his 
article and talk not more than one minute. The 
judgment for the best speech should go to the 
pupil who gives the most correct statement in 
the least time. A jury or committee should be ap- 
pointed to award “highest praise” to the winner. 


For Social Studies Classes 
By William G. Fixel 


I. Sports. The article by Helen Wills leads us 
to mention that a discussion of the development 
of organized athletics is as legitimate a topic in 
a history class as that of war or politics. The 
modern historian gives space in his book to a 
treatment of this factor in our American life. 
With the increase in the congestion in our cities, 
came the rise of athletic games and contests on an 
organized basis. Away from the farm with its 
manual labor men needed exercise. C. M. Lingley, 
in his Since The Civil War, page 63, says, “The 
generation from 1865 to 1895 was the period of 
organization in American sporting life.” 

An interesting series of class reports could be 
made on the following: the League of American 
Wheelmen (1898), The Intercoilegiate Association 
of Amateur Athletics of America and the National 
Baseball Association (both organized in 1876), 
the Olympic Games, the first Tennis Champion- 
ship Match (1881), Golf. 

II. Immigration. As an introduction to a dis- 
cussion of the merits of the National Origins 
clause, review the following restrictive laws: (a) 
Act of 1819, (b) Chinese Exclusion in 1882, (c) 
Act of 1907, (d) Literacy Test of 1916, (ce) The 
Gentlemen’s Agreements of 1908, 1918, (f) Act of 
1921. 


What are the terms of the National Origins 
Act? Express it algebraically. How many times has 
this feature been postponed? Why? Who were on 
the committee to make up the quotas? Who aided? 
Why may the figures upon which the suggested 
quotas are based be questioned? (See S.B. Orth, 
Our Foreigners, pages 1 to 66). Which countries 
will receive increased quotas? Which will lose? 
Which section of Europe do our laws seem to 
favor? Why? 

What is President Hoover’s stand on this meas- 
ure? Which house failed to agree to further post- 
ponement? Why? Would this act tend to aid 
England in the solution of her unemployment prob- 
lem? What is the attitude of the Irish? 

III. David Lubin. Look up the meaning of 
ghetto, pogrom and Zionist. How many Jews are 
there in the world? In America? Prepare a table 
showing the number in each of the leading coun- 
tries. 


What effect did the accident in Lubin’s early 
childhood seem to have? Why did he come to 
America? What can you say of his talent along 
mechanical lines? Tell briefly of his life between 
1864 and 1890. What can you say of his business 
ethics? Of his respect for old age and parents? 
What was the effect of his Palestine trip? What 
do we call the movement for a Jewish Nation in 
Palestine? What sort of reading did he like? 

What was the condition of the small fruit 
grower in California? What concessions did Lubin 
obtain from the railroads? What was the Cali; 
fornia Fruit Union? Tell of Lubin’s efforts with 
regard to the Tariff. Connect him with the pres- 
ent Farm Relief movement. Explain his idea of 
prices and world conditions. 

Discuss his connection with the International 
Institute of Agriculture. Where is its headquar- 
ters? Why? What does it do? In a paragraph of 
three sentences tell why Lubin should be con- 
sidered one of the pioneers of social progress. 

IV. Mexico. What are seemingly the causes of 
this new rebellion? What part is the Church play 
ing in it? What sort of men are the leaders? What 
connection has Calles with it? Explain the “revo- 
lutionary tradition” in Mexico. 

Locate the three focal points of the rebellion. 
What is the principal base? Describe it. What 
great Mexicans came from this section? Which 
Indians live there? 


What is the attitude of the U.S. toward the 
rebellion? What is the chief weapon used by our 
xovernment to further its policy? Comment on 
the work of Dwight Morrow. 

V. The Fortnight in Public Affairs. 

€a) President Hoover's Start. See if you can 
name the members of the new cabinet without 
looking. Who are the holdovers? Why were their 
names not sent to the Senate? What is the nature 
of the Senate resolution concerning Mr. Mellon? 
What man appointed by President Grant was de 
clared ineligible for the Treasury position? Why? 
What will no doubt be the outcome of the investi 
gation? 

How many offices has the President at his dis- 
posal not under Civil Service? About how many 
changes will he make? Why? How has he “re- 
warded” the South? What were the charges 
against Commissioner Burke? Who is likely to be 
head of the prohibition enforcement? Why? What 
changes are rumored in the Diplomatic Service? 

(b) What does the President intend to do to- 
wards law enforcement? Who may be on the in- 
vestigating committee? Give their qualifications. 
Explain the Jones law. What efforts are being 
made to defeat its purpose? 

(c) What has been the government's policy in 
the past with reference to its oil deposits? What 
have been some of the unfortunate results? What 
is to be Mr. Hoover’s policy? Why is Mr. Pin- 
chot called a “prominent apostle of conservation?” 

(d) Why was the act providing for the publicity 
of income tax returns repealed? What is the new 
attitude of the Treasury Department relative to 
publicity of tax refunds? Why the change? 

(e) Special Session. When will it meet? Has 
any work been done on the problems which it is 
to solve? How does Hoover stand on the matter 
of tariff revision? What other measures may be 
taken up? 

(f) Stewart Ousted. On what technicality was 
Colonel Stewart acquitted of perjury? Why would 
you expect employees of the company to vote for 
Mr. Stewart even if they favored Mr. Rockefeller? 
What makes you think that Mr. Rockefeller was 
sincere? What do his critics say? Can you see any 
reasons for the general apathy of the public in 
this affair? Do you consider it an omen for good 
in the industrial world? 

VI. Foreign Affairs. 


(a) Reparations. Review this topic in Scholastic, 
March 2. What seems to be the main question 
just now before the commission? What differences 
are there in the annual payments suggested by 
the two sides. What has been done about decid- 
ing the definite total of Germany’s obligations? 

What has been suggested by Mr. Young? Ex- 
plain its operation. Would it compete with com- 
mercial institutions of the same kind? Where 
would its headquarters be? What fears and ob- 
jections have been raised by the various nations? 
What possibilities for expansion for other pur- 
poses would there be? Explain. 

(b) The World Court. What is the importance 
of Mr. Root’s mission to Geneva? What particular 
American reservation has been the stumbling block 
to our entrance into the World Court? Explain it. 
Do you think our stand was right? Explain briefly 
Mr. Root’s plan. Was it adopted? Who opposed 
it? Why? What was Mr. Root’s answer to these 
objections? Must this new formula be submitted 
to the Senate? 
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